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CHAPTER I. 

TT was agreed between my uncle and Mr. Lit- 
■*• tie to say nothing to my mother upon the 
subject of my communication until the following 
day. Let a night, at least, intervene between 
the sorrow of burying one son and that of learn- 
ing that the other was bent upon abandoning 
that fair patrimony which had been the pride of 
all her married life. 

Now that the funeral was over, indeed, she 
did, at last, in some measure, give way. She 
had borne up as long as there was anything of 
representation to be gone through ; she had even 
announced her intention of joining the dinner- ^ 
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table that night ; but when the hour drew near, 
she was unequal to this fresh exertion, and kept 
her room, 1 asked if she wished to see me, but 
she declined ; Mrs. Hamleigh only was admitted. 
Our evening was a dreary one, as may be im- 
agined. Very little was said ; even my uncle's 
easy, empty loquacity was quelled by the an- 
nouncement I had made to him. Mrs. flamleigh 
was the only one who had not a secret weight 
or anxiety at heart; and she thought it but 
decorous to maintain a mournful silence. 

The next morning, Sunday, we all went to 
church, and Mr. Putney improved the occasion, 
as I knew he would, by a funeral oration upon 
my brother. It was fulsome ; it sinned against 
good taste in every way; but he gained his 
end by it. My mother sent him twenty-five 
pounds, " as a slight recognition of his valuable 
services during her heavy affliction." 

In the afternoon, my uncle and Mr. Little 
asked to have some conversation privately with 
my mother. The rest of us went out walking. 
Mrs. Hamleigh fastened herself upon me ; she 
was more than cordial, she was effusive. For 
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some time she confined herselftosach fragment- 
ary ejaculations as, 

** It is 80 nice having you here again 1 So like 
old times ! Is it not, my darling child ? How 
often we have longed for him I— have we not?" 

" Ah 1 you longed for me to be awai/^ when I 
came down to the Cottage," said I, ruthlessly. 

" To the Cottage 1 Oh ! but you were a 
naughty, naughty boy, then! We will not 
refer to that time. By-the-by," Evelyn and 
Francis were a few paces in front just then. 
" Lord Tufton spoke so nicely of you. It was 
such a pleasure I You are very intimate, are you 
notr' 

" We are — very intimate." 

*' I hope it is not true that he is a gambler ? 
It would be too sad. They say he is half- 
ruined." 

"Do they? Poor Arthur! That is so like 
the world's good-nature." 

"Like the world's good-nature," — and she 
wagged her head, while she looked inquiringly 
in my face. " Then it is not true ? — so glad." 

" Well, he has only come into the title about 

B 2 
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three months, and he has certainly not touched 
a card or made a bet during that time — ^in fact, 
he had given up play long before, so his present 
fortune is certainly not affected by ikatr 

" And is it — is it large f " 

" No, it is not large. For a peer, he is de- 
cidedly poor. But then he has everything else 
in the world — talent, amiability, good looks — 
what does a little money, more or less, 
signify t" 

I found a vicious pleasure in watching my 
cousin's face as I said this. 

" Yes, indeed — ah ! yes, what does it signify! 
as your sweet mother always says. Principle is 
everything. And he has principle — orthodox, I 
hope !" 

"I don't know much about orthodoxy. He is 
a right good fellow — only you mustn't believe 
all he tells you about me. He has an idea that 
I am a soft-hearted spoon. Now I am nothing 
of the sort." 

« Oh ! no, no," said my cousin, with her ner- 
vous grin ; ** I am sure if he saw you here — 
with us, so domestic, so very nice as you can 
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be, Lord Tufton would see that — that you only 
want to be in good hands — that is it, in good 
hands. You have turned over a new leaf — yes, 
a new leaf. I was saying so to your dear 
mother this very day." 

" Well, the old leaf was a good deal dog's- 
eared by my friends— any page can be dirtied 
in that way." 

" Ah I 1 fear you have been a sad boy, all the 
same," she said playfully ; and as Evelyn turned 
just then, the interesting conversation dropped. 

It was dusk when we reached home, and the 
dog-cart was at the door, to take Mr. Little to 
meet our only Sunday up-train. He was in the 
hall, and drew me aside. 

** Well, sir, the Colonel and I have told her 
ladyship ; but I hope, I do really hope that you 
will see fit to alter your determination before 
the time comes for acting upon it." \ 

" What did my mother say, Mr. Little f " 

" Very little. She turned as pale as death, 
and did not speak for some time. I never saw 
her ladyship so visibly upset. She said at last 
that she could not believe it — it was impos- 
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sible but that you would be brought to see 



reason." 



**Was that all that passed? Did she say 
nothing more !" 

"Well, Mr. Penruddocke — yes, she did say 
something more. She asked me if there was 
no legal impediment to your committing this 
act of folly ; for, excuse me, such I must call it. 
Your friends would be justified in doing all they 
could to prevent it, for the sake of any children 
you may have hereafter, if it were possible. 
Unfortunately it is not. As I told her ladyship, 
you are your own master, to act as you please^ 
on coming of age. All we must hope is that 
your good sense will prevent your perpetrating 
an act which you will assuredly repent all the 
rest of your days." 

Having spoken out this boldly, the old lawyer, 
whom 1 respected the more for his freedom of 
speech, took his departure. 

The Colonel was closeted with my mother 
for nearly half an hour longer. Then came a 
message, desiring Mr. Francis's presence in her 
ladyship's boudoir. When he rejoined me in 
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the library some time later, I was standing with 
my back to the fire. He came up, and laid both 
hands on my shoulders. 

" My dear Osmund, I have had a very painful 
interview with Lady Rachel." 

'* I was afraid it might be so, Mr. Francis. I 
hope — " and here I stopped. I knew that my 
mother had never really liked the man, whom 
a respect for his great attainments alone had 
induced her to retain with her sons so long. 

" Lady Rachel accuses me of influencing your 
decision in this matter. She seems to think 
that, in becoming Elizabeth's tutor, I have 
* gone over to the enemy,' as she expressed it ; 
and that, but for me, this idea would never 
have entered your mind. Now, my dear boy, 
you know how carefully I have abstained from 
ever speaking on this subject. Ever since your 
announcement yesterday, I have felt it better to 
be silent. I met your mother's suspicions, 
therefore, with a perfectly clear conscience ; and 
I should not tell you of the unjust accusation 
now, but that I want to say something to you, 
upon this subject, for the first and last time." 
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He paused for a moment, not as awaiting a re- 
joinder from me, but as if in consideration how 
he should proceed. "I hardly know if I am 
justified in saying what I am about to say. 
Nothing but my strong affection for you, and 
for Elizabeth too, would induce me to do so. 
You are resolved to dispossess yourself in her 
fiivour. Why should you not marry her f " 

Again he paused, but I was too much startled 
to reply at once, and he went on — 

" You know enough to be aware that this was 
her father's most earnest wish, while as yet 
there was no prospect of your inheriting Beau- 
manoir. What you do not know, I think, is 
the influence you possess over Elizabeth's 
heart." 

" Nonsense, my dear Mr. Francis. It's nothing 
but a child's fancy, I assure you .... Say no 
more about it — ^it distresses me. It could never 
be." 

" And why not I You have always taken the 
warmest interest in Elizabeth ; such an interest 
as would ripen into love, if you encouraged it. 
She is no common character. If she marries a 
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man to whom she is devoted, she will make a 
very rare wife ; if Bhe does not — however, that is 
useless speculation. Though scarcely more 
than a child in years, she has the strong heart 
of a woman. I know — even, perhaps, better 
than she knows herself —around what it has 
been growing closer and closer, attaching itself 
more and more every month that I have lived 
with, and watched her. The peculiar circum- 
stances of the case must be my plea for saying 
this, Osmund. I see two young lives that might 
make each other's mutual happiness likely to 
drift asunder — therefore I speak." 

"My dear Mr. Francis, for once your wisdom 
is at fault. Elizabeth is not a bit suited to me. 
Her originality charms me in a cousin. It 
would fidget me in a wife." 

" She is still a little wild, I grant, but there 
is no such tamer as love. Think of what she was 
a year ago ; she is marvellously softened, and it 
is, in reality, more your work than mine, 
Osmund. You might make what you pleased 
of her. She is as superior to any other girl of 
her age I ever met " 
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** Ah 1 there I can't agree with yon. But of 
course it is a matter of opinion/' 

" I do not speak of beauty, of course. If you 
saw her mind, as I see it, in hourly intercourse, 
you would feel as I do. She is above all the 
little pettinesses of her sex; she has a large, noble 
soul, and I believe, when she once obtained an 
influence over you, that she would keep it. It 
would be an elevating one, whereas that of 
many women is often the reverse ; and with your 
temperament, I hold it of paramount importance 
into whose hands you fall. Then, my boy, re- 
member the difficulties such a marriage would 
smoothe away. How naturally it would reconcile 
all interests 1" 

'* Except my own. No, my dear Mr. Francis, 
Elizabeth will have her property, and I shall 
have my liberty. I won't deprive her of one, 
and she shall not deprive me of the other." 

" One word more, and I have done. Promise 
me that, between this and June, you will see 
more of her. When this property is actually 
given up to her, many considerations will inter- 
fere to prevent your coming forward as her 
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suitor. However much you grew to be attach- 
ed to her ihen^ the appearance of a desii^e to re- 
gain your estate would be very distasteful to 
you. Now^ the case is different ; nothing could 
be more natural than such a marriage." 

" My dear friend," I said at last, after musing 
for a moment or two, ** I hope to Heaven you 
are mistaken in what you suppose to be Eliza- 
beth's feeling towards me ; but, if it be so, I am 
doubly bound to refuse what you ask. She and 
I had better meet as little as possible, for I 
shall never marry her. Why shouldn't I tell 
you the truth ? I shall never marry anyone but 
Evelyn Hamleigh." 

He looked me steadily in the face, and 
sighed. 

'* From all I heard, I thought you had long 
since forgotten that boyish fancy." 

"Never. I suppose, like the rest of the 
world, you have heard lies about me. They 
are lies. You will believe me ? I have never 
loved anyone but Evelyn, and, in spite of her 
mother, I mean to marry her." 

" Then I have no more to say," 
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I saw he was grievously disappointed. There 
was a silence of some minutes. Presently he 
said, 

" Has it occurred to you that Elizabeth may 
refuse to accept, as a gift, what her father 
would have proved, if he could, was her 

right r 

'* I wanted to speak to you on that point. Of 
course her right can never now be proved^ 
(Here our eyes met.) " There is a secret which 
will always be safe with you ; it must never be 
unearthed. But I wish you to tell Elizabeth 
and Humphrey this — that, though her claim 
cannot legally be established, I am acting upon 
the certain conviction that this property is justly 
hers. It is no act of generosity. I could not 
retain it an hour, knowing as I do that I have 
no right to it." 

" Be it so. And henceforward, my boy, I sup- 
pose that I shall see very little of you f That is 
sad news for me. ' Though you have given me 
more anxiety and trouble,'* he added, with a 
sad smile, " than any other human being ever 
did, I always loved you as my own son. Ah ! 
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how I wish But what is the use of wish- 
ing! God knows what is best for us. We are 
the blind instruments of his will. When we try 
to work our own, we are generally punished 
in one way or another." 

The servants entered with lamps ; the first 
dinner-bell rang, and I had no more conversa- 
tion with Francis. He left Beaumanoir by the 
first train the following morning. 

My uncle had renounced his intention of re- 
turning to London on Monday, owing, I have 
no doubt, to my mother's instances ; for I had 
not the courage to ask him, knowing how 
bored he must be. But, with all his worldliness 
and folly, he had a kind nature, and, when put 
to it, would sacrifice his own comfort for others 
more readily than most people would have 
given him credit for. What my mother thought 
that she gained by his presence I scarcely 
know ; she had by so far the better head of 
the two that she was not likely to take coun- 
sel of her brother. But the cleverest women at 
times will lean, or affect to lean, on the weakest 
men. For myself, I was sincerely glad he 
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should stay ; he broke, in some measure, the 
iciness of our narrow circle. Mrs. Hamleigh 
had frozen again below zero. Evelyn looked 
sorrowfiil ; but I had no opportunity of another 
tete-ortete^ as I ardently desired. 

It is strange, in these days of independence, 
to find a child so completely under subjection 
to a parent as she was to her mother. But to 
Evelyn, I need hardly say, Mrs. Hamleigh ap- 
peared in a very different light from what I have 
represented her in these pages. Her mother's 
devotion to her had always been true and en- 
tire. Mrs. Hamleigh would have walked bare- 
foot all her days, if by so doing she could have 
secured for her daughter those things she 
esteemed of the highest worth this side the 
grave. And Evelyn, believing her mother's 
character to be of the rarest excellence, bowed 
down with almost implicit deference to her 
mandates, if not to her opinions. Though she 
might not think in all things as her mother 
thought, the habit of her young life made it im- 
possible for her to act in opposition to her 
mother's wishes. This is what I could not 
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understand at the time. Evelyn's blind obe- 
dience chafed me. Why should she submit to 
be treated still as a child ? 

My mother appeared downstairs on Wednes- 
day, and met me without visible discomposure. 
Our intercourse was of the " yea and nay " cha- 
racter, limited to commonplaces. She clearly 
avoided an interview alone with me. My days 
were fully occupied, for I regarded myself as 
holding, the property in trust for Elizabeth, and 
I resolved that it should not suflfer during my 
stewardship. My uncle and I walked through 
the plantations, which had been neglected since 
my father's death, and needed thinning; we 
discussed the re-fencing and draining of certain 
portions of the estate ; we looked over the live 
stock of the farm with the bailiff, and valued it. 

On Saturday, however, my happy mercurial 
uncle left us, and I wandered about alone. The 
ladies sat together in my mother's boudoir ; it 
was so arranged, no doubt, to obviate Evelyn's 
being left alone with me, even for five minutes. 
On Sunday, however, on their return from 
afternoon church, she entered the library to 
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fetch a book. As I was always out till long 
after dark, she little thought to find me there ; 
indeed, until she had reached the centre of the 
room, she did not perceive me ; for I was in the 
embrazure of a window, reading Belts Life by 
the fading rays of daylight. 

"At lastr I exclaimed. "I have been all 
the week waiting for this opportunity. Don't 
run away, my pet." 

" Mamma will be very angry if I remain. I 
must not, Osmund." 

" Rather hard in my own house. Look here, 
you muat listen to me — ^you really must," and I 
drew her into the window. "Do you know 
why I am suddenly tabooed again I" 

" Ah 1" she sighed, « why have you spoilt 
everything? Will you not give up this wild 
idea, even for my sake ?" 

"My own pet, you don't know what yoti 
ask — you could not, if you did. It would 
be renouncing truth and honour on my part. I 
can't tell you, or anyone else, why it is a two- 
fold duty with me to give up Beaumanoir ; but 
it is so. There is no help for it." 
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^ " You will never get Lady Rachel to see it in 

that light," replied Evelyn, shaking her head 
sadly, 

" No ; but when you are my wife, you will see 
it in that light — ^there shall be no secrets from 
you then." My arm was round her waist. I 
bent down, so that I could look into those 
sweet brown eyes, and continued rapidly— 
" The time is come, darling, when you must 
decide between your mother and me. Will you 
pledge yourself to marry me, sooner or later, in 
spite of all opposition f " 

" I love you," she said, in a very low voice — 
"you know that, Osmund — but I will never 
marry in opposition to mamma." 

"What does this opposition mean? Listen 
to me for a moment. She treats me like a dog 
as long as I am poor ; I become rich, and for a 
few days she is all smiles. She would have 
liked you to marry Ray, but as long as you be- 
come mistress of Beaumanoir, it doesn't matter 
whether it is he or I. And now she hears that 
I am going to give up the property, I am scout- 
ed once more. Is this anything but the most 
miserable worldliness ?" 

VOL. III. C 
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» 

She gently disengaged herself, and looked up 
resolutely into my face. 

" If you speak in that way of mamma, I can- 
not listen to vou. She has devoted her whole 
life to me ; she is quite incapable of such base 
feelings. She hoped you were reformed, and 
now she and Lady Rachel say this step you 
mean to take shows your tastes are unchanged. 
First, you could hardly be got to leave the 
ranks ; and now you only associate with the 
worst people in London. You shrink from the 
responsibilities of a large property, and prefer 
a life of dissipation — that is what they say, and 
that is why mamma is so changed about you." 

" And you believe this stuflFI" 

She hesitated for a moment. 

" No, I will not believe it. I think they are 
both mistaken ; but that does not make mam- 
ma's motives base, as you say. You will ex- 
plain nothing, and it seems impossible to under^ 
stand your conduct, after the law has so clearly 
given the case in your favour." 

" What says Tennyson ? * Trust me all in 
all, or trust me not at all.' Some day you shall 
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know everything. Do yon remember yonr last 
wordfi to me the other evening ?" 

**I do/' she mnrmnred, looking down and 
colonring. 

^^ Well, yon mnst tmst me in that, too. Yon 
most trust me when I tell yon that a better wo- 
man than Madame d'Amheim doesn*t exist, and 
that nothing can be more false than the asper- 
sions against her." 

She was silent. 

'* If you knew what her counsel and sympathy 
have been to me, ever since I came to London, 
you wouldn't wish to part me from so valuable 
a friend. And yet, Evelyn, if you exact this 
sacrifice, I wiU make it— on one condition." 

She still said nothing ; and her fingers, almost 
unconsciously, played with the locket that 
hung upon my watch-chain. I opened it, and 
showed her her own lock of hair. 

'^ That has never left me since the hour you 
cut it off. Promise, Evelyn, that you will be 
my wife, and nobody else's, and, hard as I shall 
feel it, I will then promise you to break off all 
intercourse with Madame d'Amheim. But I 

C2 
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will do this for no one but my affianced wife." 

When she looked up, I saw why she had re- 
mained so long silent; the tears, which had 
been gathering in her eyes, were now raining 
down her cheeks. 

" What am I to say ? — what can I do f Grod 
knows I would not separate you from any true 
friend I And, besides, what can I promise ? It 
would kill poor mamma, if I were to marry 
against her wishes I" 

" Will you promise never to marry because of 
her wishes f — that as long as I am true to you, 
you will remain true to me?" 

"I will," she whispered; and I sealed her 
promise with a kiss. 

"Pressure will soon be brought to bear on 
you, my darling. You will have need of all 
your powers of resistance. I foresee that now 
your mother will want you to be Lady Tufton." 

She started. The words were scarcely out 
of my mouth when the door opened quickly, 
and Mrs. Hamleigh appeared. 

" Evelyn," she cried, in a sharper tone than I 
had ever heard her use towards her daughter. 
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" what are you doing here, my dear ? Sunday 
afternoon is no fit time for idle gosBip." 

"We were not indulging in idle gossip, I 
assure you, Mrs. Hamleigh," said I, with a smile; 
" but it seems destined that you shall always 
misunderstand me." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rpHINGS continued very much in the same 
-■■ way for two days. 

On Wednesday morning I saw a letter 
directed to Mrs. Haraleigh on the breakfast- 
table, and recognised Arthur's hand. A couple 
of hours later my mother sent for me. With 
what object ? I asked myself, as I very reluc- 
tantly obeyed the summons. 

She was alone, and seated in her customary 
chair on one side of the fire, with her back to 
the window. She pointed to a bergire opposite. 

" Sit down, Osmund. I have not trusted my- 
self to see you alone yet, since I heard of your 
intentions. But it is necessary that I should do 
80 now. Do not be afraid ; I am not going to 
appeal to you. I know how useless any sup- 
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plicatioiiB of mine would be. It is for the sake 
of others that I have consented to speak to you." 

She paused, as if expecting me to reply ; but 
I was too much puzzled by this beginning to 
find anything to say ; so there I sat, looking at 
her, and at last she continued — 

^' In your letter to me some weeks ago there 
was a passage referring to Evelyn." 

" There was — I remember." 

*^ Perhaps it meant nothing ; but Mrs. Ham- 
leigh is under the impression, from language 
shB believes you have held, and letters of yours 
to Evelyn " 

" Which she intercepted." 

"That you really are in love with your 
cousin. Is this so f 

" As I told you in my letter, I shall never 
marry anyone but Evelyn." 

" I am glad you have still the capacity for a 
pure and honest attachment left. But to the 
point. A few days since, the idea of such a 
marriage would have been madness — madness 
on both sides. Now, alas I" (and that long- 
drawn sigh came from her very heart, I know) 
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-" now, alas ! the case is different. I^ as you 
assert, you have really changed your mode of 
life " 

"I beg your pardon. I have asserted nothing 
of the kind." 

" If you are as attached to Evelyn as you 
would have her believe" — she pursued, regard- 
less of the interruption — " her mother author- 
izes me to say that an engagement between you 
is not altogether impossible." 

I be^an to see a glimmer of light. 

" Let me understand you, mother. Mrs. Ham- 
leigh consents to Evelyn's marrying me as a 
poor many 

"No;" she looked me steadily in the face. 
" She consents to her marrying you if you re- 
tain Beaumanoir — ^not otherwise." 

*« I thought so." 

"And this, Osmund, is notwithstanding a 
more advantageous offer, in many respects — 
one which would have given Evelyn a higher 
position in the world — ^which she received this 
morning — " 

" I understand. She is to give up Tufton's 
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coronet, and four thousand a year, for Beau- 
xnanoir with fifteen. Isn't that about itf" 

** If you choose to put it in that coarse way, 
you can. Evelyn has known you all her life, 
and likes you, and her mother has no objection 
to the marriage ; but she cannot let her child 
marry a pauper. It entirely rests with you." 

" That is your ultimatum, mother!" 

•• It is Mrs. Hamleigh's." 

" It comes to the same thing. You hold out 
the only bribe which you think has a chance 
with me. And both of you talk as if Evelyn 
were to be disposed of just as her mother likes. 
After doing everything to make her believe 
that I was a monster of vice (I was to be avoid- 
ed as if I had the plague) — suddenly you tell 
her she may marry me. How does Mrs. Ham- 
leigh know she would consent f " 

My mother fell into the trap, and made a false 
move. 

" I believe there is little doubt that she would 
consent to an engagement with you — a pro- 
visional engagement, I mean." 

" Oh 1 you think so ? And Tufton ! Would 
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she be equally amenable as regards him?" 

"Her mother would find some difficulty at 
first, possibly; but if Evelyn saw. that a marriage 
with you was hopeless — if you made it impos- 
sible — I believe she would ultimately yield." 

" You are mistaken. She will never marry 
Lord Tufton, or anyone but me. She is very 
pliant — too much so, I think ; but not quite to 
the point you imagine. Every means, fair and 
foul, has been tried to divide us— and with what 
effect? She loves me still, as you yourself 
have just acknowledged, and she will never give 
me up for any man on earth." 

" She has been brought up to respect paren- 
tal authority," was the reply, given with a re- 
proachful emphasis on the last words. '*She 
will never fly in her mother's face — that you may 
be sure of. But why discuss this ? If you are 
really in love, if this is anything more than one 
of your idle flirtations, you cannot hesitate, of 
course, to sacrifice your own selfish inclinations, 
and submit to Mrs. Hamleigh's terms." 

** My reply is very short. I am really in love, 
and I refuse Mrs. Hamleigh's terms." 
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My mother leant back in her chair, and her 
face became a shade paler. 

" Then there ie no hope for you. I half ex- 
pected as much. Tou are bent on your own 
destruction, and that of your family. Your 
obstinacy is so great that you will not listen to 
reason, even for Evelyn's sake I" 

*'* Listening to reason' in this case means 
acting dishonestly." 

I saw my mother wince; her eyes avoided 
mine. I rose. 

^^Do not force me to speak more plainly, 
mother. Believe me, this is a subject best avoid- 
ed between you and me. Nothing can change 
my determination." 

" I have done," she began, in a voice which, 
though she struggled to maintain her composure, 
betrayed how deeply she was agitated, as she 
went on : '* I did not send for you to plead, but 
to place your position as regards Evelyn clearly 
before you. I shall say no more. Your course 
will be a downward one ; but I shall have the 
consolation of knowing that I did my duty in 
warning you. Henceforward you must go 
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your own way. The day may come when you 
will repent of your conduct towards me — and 
at a time, too, when 1 am bowed down by 
sorrow." 

"I am grieved to add to it in any way, 
mother; but, remember, you obliged me to speak. 
I feel most heartily for you, and if there is any- 
thing I can do, except this one thing — to add to 
your comfort " 

'* Comfort 1" she interrupted, with a bitter in- 
flection of voice. " No ! you will never be any- 
thing but a disgrace and a constant humiliation 
to me." 

" I hope not," I returned quietly. " In spite 
of Mrs. Hamleigh, mother, I mean to win Eve- 
lyn by-and-by." 

"That you will never do. You will never 
meet, if Mrs. Hamleigh can help it. They will 
leave Beaumanoir this very afternoon, and Lord 
Tufton is to be asked to the Cottage next 
week." 

" Very good. Let Arthur try his luck. Fm 
not a&aid. But it's a pity they should leave to- 
day on my account. Mrs. Hamleigh's presence 
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is a comfort to you, which mine, unhappily, can 
never be, you say. I have done all that is 
necessary here, and may as well go up to town 
to-night." 

"As you please," — and, as if she could not 
trust herself to say another word, she passed 
into her bed-room, and closed the door behind 
her. If she abandoned herself there to the an- 
guish of her soul, it was unwitnessed by mortal 
eye. 

When I met Mrs. Hamleigh and Evelyn at 
luncheon, they were evidently cognisant of my 
approaching departure. Evelyn's eyes were 
very red ; she kept them fixed upon her plate 
the whole time. Mrs. Hamleigh grinned nerv- 
ously, as she said, 

"I hope you will return soon, Osmund, to 
keep your poor angel-mother company. So 
lonely ! so sad I and we must leave her next 
week, — I'm so sorry I" 

" I hope you will come as often, and for as 
long, as you like, until next June." 

" Next June I — ah, yes, June. Dear 1 dear I 
How sad 1 you are very kind — ^but oh I how sad 
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it is! My child, you had better get on your 
bonnet. There is the carriage coming roimd to 
the door. We are going into W— = — to do some 
commissions for dear Lady Rachel." 

Before their return I should be gone. As the 
poor child gave me her cold trembling hand, I 
slipped a morsel of paper into it. This is what 
I had written : 

"Dearest, you will be told that I have given you 
up. You will know whether to believe that or 
not. You were ofifered me at the price of my 
honour. I have declared that I would win you 
vdthout that sacrifice. Courage 1 Faith I 
Patience 1 With these one can overcome every 
obstacle in this world. 

" Yours devotedly till death, 

« 0. P." 

I left Beaumanoir at four o'clock. My mother 
declined to see me again, pleading fatigue as 
her excuse. 

When I entered the Club that night, I was 
greeted by many with warm congratulations 
upon my ** luck !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHE history of the next two months may be 
-*- compressed into a few pages. 

The house in Cheyne Walk was empty. I 
heard weekly, however, from Francis at Torquay. 
The amendment in Elizabeth's health was 
steady, but the absence of interest in all out- 
ward things continued. It appeared impossible 
to rouse her. When she heard of my intentions 
with regard to her, she received the intelligence 
in silence, until Cousin Humphrey's exultation 
caused her to say, 

"If it had come before dad's death — yes. 
But what's the good of it to me now f Osmund 
had better keep the estate." 

Then had Francis replied that I would never 
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do that, being convinced beyond the possibility 
of doubt that it was rightly hers. " No act of 
renunciation on your part would be accepted by 
him." 

" Very well/' she had replied listlessly ; and 
so, for the present, the matter dropped. My old 
tutor reported faithfully to me all that passed, 
then and later, on the subject. Humphrey's un- 
qualified satisfaction found expression in what 
he would himself have styled a very "handsome" 
letter to me. It really seemed as though the 
realization of his cherished idea had gone far to 
console him for John's death. I was thankful 
that the old gentleman's acknowledgments were 
made upon paper, and not in person. From 
first to last, the subject was odious to me ; all 
reference to it hurt me like a sharp physical 
pain. 

About ten days after my return to town, 
Arthur appeared — more depressed than I had 
seen him for months. He had passed a couple 
of nights at Mrs. Hamleigh's cottage, on his 
** way to London," he said ; and I needed to be 
told no more. A week later he announced to 
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me that he had arranged to go to Italy with a 
friend, and should not be back till the end of 
May, or June. There is no denying it, his ab- 
sence at this moment was a relief to me. Had 
he been minded to unbosom himself with regard 
to his love and rejection, it would have been 
inexpressibly painful. I must have spoken ; 
and my speaking just now would have been 
doubly difficult. By the time we met again, I 
trusted that the edge of his disappointment 
might be blunted. And yet (so little can we 
foresee what worketh for our woe or weal) my 
faithful friend's departure proved an unfortunate 
circumstance for me. We should all of us have 
been spared much misery, I believe, had he 
remained near me just then. 

But shall I call it " Fate," or shall I say it 
was a curious coincidence which caused all those 
I knew best to be absent &om London at this 
moment I 

Madame d'Arnheim I have purposely deferred 
naming until now, though I had received two 
letters from her at Beaumanoir, followed by 
several since 1 came to London. Her position, 

VOL. III. D 
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poor woman, was becoming almost intolerable, 
and she no longer sought to hide it. D'Arnheim 
had insisted on her moving to Brighton, where 
Mrs. Hartman Wild was settled until Easter. 
He could hardly venture to reside there, leaving 
his wife alone in London ; and his duties at the 
Embassy were so slight that, by running up two 
or three times a week, he transacted all the 
business that was required. Madame d'Arn- 
heim, thrown into daily contact (as she never 
need have been in London) with a woman against 
whom she nourished such a just resentment, 
could no longer contain herself. 

" My cup of bitterness is full," she wrote. " It 
will not hold another drop. I feel so utterly 
friendless here, and so worse than useless to 
my husband, that I seriously contemplate re- 
turning to Germany for some months. The 
Grand-Duchess urges me to adopt this course. 
She even fancies that Karl will miss me when I 
am gone, and wish me to come back to him. 
Alas 1 I know better. The question then arises, 
how long those whom God has joined should 
remain with each other, when not only is love 
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dead, but repulsion and treachery are insepara- 
ble from the continuance of the hollow com- 
pact?" 

It was a point in ethics I was not prepared to 
decide; but that she should go to her own 
country and people for awhile, as a tentative 
measure, did seem to me the best course, per- 
haps, the outraged wife could pursue. Keenly 
sensitive as she was, it was manifestly impossi- 
ble that things should go on as they had been 
doing of late. His neglect she had been long 
accustomed to ; his infidelities she must long 
have suspected ; but since the disclosure made 
that fatal morning, at Kendal Csustle, in the 
billiard-room, D'Arnheim had shown a shame- 
less disregard of his wife's feelings — nay, of 
common decency ; and I knew her too well to 
believe that she would submit to such treatment 
very long. 

I abstained, however, from signifying my 
approval of my poor friend's scheme, for this 
reason: I was disgusted at what seemed my 
own baseness in feeling relieved by the pros- 
pect of her departure at this moment. It would 

d2 
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cut the knot of a dilemma, the tmloosing of 
which by my own hand would cause me great 
pain. It is true Evelyn had not accepted my 
offered promise of breaking with Madame 
d'Amheim ; yet no one but a fool could doubt 
that the continuance of my intimate relations 
with her would give rise to a tissue of calumnies 
which would be poured into Evelyn's ear. How 
to act in this matter had been a source of 
much trouble to me ; and here was the solution 
of the difficulty. Yet not the less did I feel 
angry with myself for the sense of relief — as 
though it were disloyal to my friendship, which 
was warm as ever. In writing to her, there- 
fore, I passed as lightly as possible over the 
subject of her leaving England for awhile. 

Matters stood thus with me when, towards 
the end of March, I received a note from Lady 
Castle. She had just arrived in London. 

" It is of the utmost importance," she wrote, 
" that I should see you without delay. If you 
cannot call to-morrow at dusk, name your own 
hour, but do manage to come, somehow — there's 
a dear, kind creature." 
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I had been expecting this summons, and my 
resolve, recorded some chapters back, was un- 
changed. I would not frequent her house ; I 
would give the world no handle for coupling 
my name again with hers ; but if I could help 
her, by counsel or otherwise, I would do so. I 
would not go back from my word. 

At six o'clock the next evening I was in Bel* 
grave Square. I was shown at once into Lady 
Castle's boudoir — that third apartment which 
opened from the two drawing-rooms, and 
which, in aspect and temperature, was some- 
thing between a trinket-box and a forciug-bod. 
The air was heavy with the scent of tea-roses 
and lilies of the valley, with which the Sivres 
jardinieres were filled. Quilted satin walls and 
curtains, white lace round the chairs and table- 
covers, jewelled rosaries, silver filigree orna- 
ments, miniatures of aristocratic old dames in 
powder, and modern photographs swinging 
from little gilt gibbets on the writing-table — 
how characteristic everything was of the grace- 
fiil, luxurious owner ! The presence of all that 
could captivate the senses ; the absence of all 
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that could occupy and elevate the mind ; for, 
except a Dovel of Faideau's which I took up 
while waiting for her, there was not a book in 
the room. 

She entered, dressed in a sort of loose Cash- 
mere robe ; and, even in the twilight, I could see 
how ill she looked. The servants followed with 
tea, and, as long as they were in the room, she 
talked in an indifferent strain. 

" I am just come in from driving, and was 
changing my gown. How cold it is for the 
time of year I You've heard of Sarah Tenby's 
marriage, I suppose, to that goose George Ash- 
ridge I It began at Kendal, you know. They 
start with only nine hundred a year. Well, I 
hope they'll be very fond of each other — ^that's 
all I can say," with a sigh ; and here, the door 
being closed, she changed her tone. " It is too 
good of you to come to me at once ; but I knew 
you would. Oh, you can't tell what I have 
gone through since I saw you I Things have 
been going on from bad to worse, till I am at 
my wit's end. God knows what is to become 
of me I" And she burst into tears. 
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** What has the brute been doing fresh T" I 
asked. 

** Had the effrontery to appear at Castleton, 
and actually showed me my own letters in an 
iron casket, swearing that he would take them 
to my husband there and then — that he had 
lost every shilling, and was desperate — and 
that he would sacrifice reputation, everything, 
sooner than starve. I daresay it was an idle 
threat ; he would not kill his goose with the 
golden eggs so quickly." And she laughed 
hysterically. " But I was paralyzed — literally 
paralyzed — with terror. I gave him a diamond 

r 

bracelet worth three hundred pounds ; and now, 
though that was not two months ago, I am 
beset with applications from him again. Life 
is really not worth having, at this price. I 
can neither eat nor sleep — this dreadful night- 
mare is perpetually hanging over me." 

"There is nothing for it, as I told you 
before, but to send some man to deal with 
him." 

" Ah 1 that is all very well ; but wlio f I have 
not a single man-relation ; and men of the world 
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are far too cautious to mix themselves up in a 
disagreeable business." 

" Then I renew my oflfer. I won't see any 
woman — I don't care who she is — ^bullied by a 
scoundrel, without defending her." 

" Oh I no — no 1 It would be unpardonable to 
drag a boy like you into this scrape on my ac- 
count. No, I will not do that." 

"As you won't tell your husband," I said, 
bluntly, " what else can you do ?" 

She buried her face in the sofa-cushion, and 
groaned. 

" Look here," I said at last, " I am only 
offering to do for you what I should do for any 
woman I saw being ill-treated in the street. 
Every man would do the same. This brute, 
like all bullies, is a coward, and I have very 
little doubt that he'll give in at once, when he 
finds he has a man instead of a woman to deal 
with. You want your letters backt Is that 
all?" 

"Yes,", she murmured, without raising her 
head from the cushion, " that is all." 

" How many are there t" 
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" Only four. In everything else I ever wrote 
to him I was most cautious ; they might be shown 
to the whole world.*' 

** Are you sure that these are contained in 
the casket you saw I" 

'^ I know he has always kept them there 
hitherto." 

" And have you any idea where he keeps the 
casket itself?" 

" In an old-fashioned escritoire in the corner 
of the room, the key of which he generally 
carries in his pocket." 

" How does the casket open t It is as well 
to know, in case of accidents. And do you 
give me leave to look at the letters, so far as to 
verify your writing? A rascal like this may 
substitute blank paper." 

*' The casket opens by a spring on the right- 
hand corner underneath. Yes, look at the let- 
ters — ^but oh I how can you ever get hold of 
them ? He will never give them up, I feel cer- 
tain, without being paid some immqnse sum." 

"Leave that to me. I have got my idea. 
Where does he live ?" 
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" Close to you, in Davis Street, No. — ; he has 
the drawing-room floor, but he is out of town 
until Saturday. He writes to me that he shall 
call here on Sunday — and what on earth am I 
to do?" 

" Befuse to see him. I'll undertake that you 
shan't be bothered by him again." 

" Oh ! how can I ever thank you enough, if 
you only get those letters back ? And yet — 
oh 1 I feel it is wrong to let you run into danger 
on my account 1" 

" Danger I — what danger do you apprehend f 
I promise not to fight a duel with such a black- 
guard, if that is what you mean." 

"You don't know what Cesare's passion is 
when it is roused. Ah I no, no ; you had better 
have nothing to do with him. Leave me to my 
fate." 

And once more Lady Castle buried her face 
in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. I rose. 

" Impossible, now I I knew the embassy 
was delicate and difficult, but you say it is 
dangerous. You put me on my mettle. I 
couldn't go back now, you see. Good-bye. I 
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hope to bring you the casket with your letters 
on Monday evening." 

I have said enough of this scene. Over its 
conclusion I will not linger. Her tears, her 
terrors, her gratitude, her supplications that I 
would avoid needlessly irritating the Italian — 
all this would be neither pleasant nor profitable 
to detail in full. It was nearly eight o'clock 
before I left the house. 

Beader, gentle or ungentle, one word at the 
end of this chapter. You are probably thinking 
what a vain young fool I was — that, while 
striving to emulate the virtues of a Paladin of 
old, I was, in truth, a Quixotic youth, who had 
conceived altogether a wrong-headed view of 
his duty to his neighbour and his neighbour's 
wife. "Qm«, diable^ allait-il faire dans cette galere t" 
I hear some one exclaim. You are quite right. 
I beg to assure you I do not regard my own 
conduct as admirable ; and if I rarely interrupt 
this narrative to deplore past folly, it is because 
retribution is more sharply pointed than^ any 
moral retrospect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T PONDERED a good deal, the day following, 
•*■ over what my plan of action should be. I 
believed, as I had told Lady Castle, that, if 
taken unawares, the Italian could be frightened 
into concession ; if not, all means of obtaining 
my end were fair. Scruples in dealing with an 
unscrupulous scoundrel would be certainly out 
of place. 

I took Joe Carter in some measure into my 
confidence. I made him understand that I was 
engaged in a delicate matter, which required 
that I should obtain certain information touch- 
ing a foreign Count, resident hard by, in Davis 
Street. 

" I want you to find out, first, when he is 
expected back — at what hour to-morrow ; next, 
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whether he receives many yisitors, and whether 
he has a man-servant, or any friend lodging in 
the same house. You must learn all this, Joe, 
without appearing to pump." 

** Humph 1 I don't see how that's to be 
done." 

" Well, you take a note, and wait for an an- 
swer. Of course you don't know he is out of 
town. You can't leave the note, and begin by 
inquiring when he is sure to be back. That is 
a good opening. You may drop a hint that 
there is a lady in the case, which is true." 

I said this, because, if the inquiries were re- 
peated to Benevento, it would throw him off 
the scent. The jealousy and suspicions of some 
fair one were roused ; his wretched victim was 
the last who would send to learn particulars of 
his mode of life. 

" I knowed as a woman was at the bottom of 
it," muttered Joe, as he left the room. 

My confidence in his ability for this sort of 
embassy, however, was justified by the informa- 
tion he brought me that evening. The land- 
lady, who had opened the door to him, had re- 
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sponded to the pressure put on her most satis- 
factorily. The Count would not be back till 
late that night ; he had his latch-key, and would 
let himself in. There was one other lodger in 
the house — an old gentleman in the ** parlour ;" 
she herself, a widow with five children, occu- 
pied the bed-room floor and garret. She kept 
two maids, who did all her lodgers required. 
The Count had no man-servant, nor was there 
any other man in the house. 

I walked down Davis Street, and reconnoitred 
the small shabby tenement. A dirty green 
door, with a dirtier card in the fan-light over 
it, whereon was written " Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen ;" two grimy " parlour " windows, 
chastely veiled firom within by horsehaii* blinds ; 
three long narrow drawing-room windows 
above, each opening on to a separate little bow 
of balcony, just large enough to hold a pot of 
blackened cypresses. 

That night I said to Joe, 

" This Count whom I am going to call on to- 
morrow is a rascal, Joe. Hanging is too good 
for him. He hsu» something in his possession 
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which I mean to make him give up before I 
leave his room ; if not by fair means, why, then, 
by force. I don't expect much difficulty ; but 
there's no saying, and I mustn't trust to chance. 
If he shows fight, why, he is as strong, or 
stronger than I am. There's no such thing as 
fair play in dealing with a ruffian. I may want 
your help, Joe. Do you understand f " 

"Hml I'd better go in, instead o' you — 
that's the shortest way." 

"No, no — that would never do. Why, it 
would look as if I was afraid ! I must give the 
fellow a chance of yielding into my own hands 
what I want to get from him. If he resists — 
well, I shall have to proceed to extremities. 
You will be posted in the street, opposite the 
windows. If I see that he is getting ' nasty,' 
I shall walk to the window. You'll then come 
over, ring the bell, and, without asking any 
questions, walk straight up into the drawing- 
room." 

" Shall I have at him at once ?" asks Joe. 

"No," I replied, smiling. "I daresay the 
sight of you 11 be enough*" 
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With a number of contingencies in view 
(which I will not stop to enumerate), I resolved 
to call on the Italian at a very early hour. It 
was the first of April. How well I remember, 
as I walked down Mount Street, soon after ten 
o'clock, wondering whether I should be made a 
" fool " of in the interview I was about to seek I 
It was a lovely morning — a foretaste of May — 
and even the London streets were redolent of 
Spring. As I neared the house, I observed that 
the centre window of the three on the drawing- 
room floor stood wide open. It was what is 
termed a French window, and from the opposite 
pavement I could see the white cloth of a break- 
fast-table, I crossed over, and rang the bell. 
Joe, following at a discreet distance, remained 
on the other sido of the way. 

To the maid-of-all-work who opened the 
door I said, 

" Count Benevento is at home, I know. You 
need not announce me — I can find my own 
way." 

She looked surprised, but offered no resist- 
ance. I passed upstairs. For form's sake, I 
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knocked at the door. I did not want to hear 
if there was a reply ; I entered, and found — no 
one. But a rich, melodious voice, singing with 
that peculiar accent which is rarely counter- 
feited, " Quando la sera h phcida^^ from the ad- 
joining room, the door into which was cgar, told 
me that my bird was not far off. He had done 
breakfast, as the table showed, and was, per- 
haps, finishing his toilet. I gave a quick glance 
round. By Jove I — what luck I There, in the 
corner, between fireplace and window, stood 
the bureau, open^ and in one of its pigeon-holes, 
among a mass of papers, I caught sight of a 
small iron casket, which must be what I sought. 
The desk of the bureau was covered ; letters, 
studs, loose gold, a couple of dice, an open bet- 
ting-book. A chair in front, and the half-burnt, 
still i^moking cigar on the edge of the desk, 
showed how lately the owner had been there. 
My eye seized these details in a few seconds. 
The noise of the door shutting brought the 
Italian from his bed-room. He stood on the 
threshold, glaring at me for a few moments in 
dumb astonishment. 
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He wore loose silk dresslDg-tronsers, and a 
jacket. His shirt, not over-clean, was open, 
which showed a hirsute chest. He was as yet 
nnshora, and looked his character — a splendidly 
handsome little ruffian, who would have been 
more in place upon the Abhruzzi, with a carbine 
over his shoulder, than in a London lodging. I 
began at once — 

'* You wonder what brings me here. Count 
Beneventol The explanation of my object 
will not detain you long." 

He moved forward a few steps, so did I, but 
on the opposite side of the breakfast-table, and 
consequently nearer to the bureau. He pointed 
to a chair — I remained standing. 

" Proceed, sir, I am all attention." 

" You have been received in this country as a 
gentleman, Count Benevento, and whatever 
opinion some of us may have formed of you, 
you have managed hitherto to retain your 
position. In our encounter last year you came 
off victorious — you will not do so next time. 'I 
know that of you now which would kick you 
out of every club, every drawing-room in Lon- 
don, if I choose to publish it." 
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He raised hia eyebrows, and just showed his 
white teeth for an instant ; but his eye betrayed 
nothing — it never left my face, I continued : 

" You have been guilty of the most dastardly 
actanyman — I do notsay^en^Zeman— cancommit. 
You have for months been intimidating an un- 
happy lady, whom you have pretended to love, 
by threats of betraying her to her own husband. 
There isn't a sweep in the streets, 1 believe, 
who would be guilty of such vileness 1" 

** Oh I" he exclaimed, with a bitter sneer, 
" you are sent by Lady Castle, of course. You 
have taken my leavings, and I wish you joy of 
them. But if you think I am going, on that 
account, to let you interfere in private arrange- 
ments between her and me, you are mistaken. 
I will crush you, or any man that meddles with 
me, as I would crush a fly 1" 

He raised his clenched hand for a moment, 
and brought it noiselessly down upon the table. 
The last words were uttered in a hissing whis- 
per. I replied in a loud voice, 

" Bombast will avail you nothing. I care for 
neither your threats nor your insinuations. I 
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am here to demand Lady Castle's letters, and if 
I don't get them, you will be posted as a black- 
guard, with whom no gentleman can associate, 
in every club to which you have been admitted." 

" At the expense of your mistress's reputa- 
tion," he said; and a diabolical smile crossed 
his face. "For her sake you will hardly do 
that ; and if you did — well, there would be an 
end of all compromise between her and me. I 
should proceed to extremities, that is all. She 
has made me suffer horribly — ^humiliation, 
jealousy — what is there I have not endured? 
I sacrificed my career to her, and now she 
refuses me the miserable means of existence. I 
am not guided by your Englieh ideas of 
honour ■ " 

" You need not tell me that." 

^^ And as I mean to leave £ngland at once; 
your threat of excommunication is worth so 
much I" And he snapped his fingers. " Whereas 
the letters— the letters, you see, are worth some- 
thing — to Lord Castle, at least." 

"You are a devil I" I cried, beside myself 
with passion; "but, by Heavens, you shall 
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not succeed!" And I took one step to the 
window. 

He divined the truth, or something like it, 
for he walked swiftly to the door, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket. What I had engaged 
to do, then, must be done alone. Not an instant 
to lose. I saw my momentary advantage, made 
a dash at the open bureau, and seized the 
casket. To fling it out of window to Joe — if I 
could ouly accomplish this ! But already Bene- 
vento had sprung upon me like a tiger — his 
right arm round my neck, his left round my 
body. He tried to twist his leg in mine, and so 
bring me to the ground. But though his 
strength was prodigious, I was the better 
wrestler. After a struggle round the room, 
crash we both came among the breakfast 
things ; and as we lay on the ground, by the 
upset table, the Italian was under me. The 
advantage was transient. I saw him stretch 
out his right hand, and seize a bread-knife. I 
grasped his wrist with my left, and so held it 
back; but in doing so it came close to his 
mouth. He fastened his teeth into my hand. 
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The other, which held the iron casket firmly by 
the handle, I now drove full into his face. The 
iron smashed his firont teeth, compelling him to 
leave go. A horrible imprecation burst from 
him as the blood poured from his mouth ; but 
still he held the knife, and as we staggered to 
our feet, I knew that unless I could reach the 
window before he succeeded in wounding me, 
my object would, after all, probably be frus- 
trated. 

I still grasped his wrist with my left hand, 
but from pain and loss of blood, it felt every 
moment weaker. I could scarcely breathe ; his 
left arm crushed my ribs like a vice. My height 
and my activity were two great advantages 
at this moment, to counterbalance his superior 
strength. I contrived to edge nearer and 
nearer to the open window. 

There was a battering at the door. 

" Help I Help I" I cried. The next instant 
my wrist gave way, and down came the knife 
into my shoulder. 

We had reached the very edge of the window. 
With my left hand, now free, I grasped his 
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body, while I disengaged the right, to fling 
out the casket. I heard the door being burst 
in. 

" Fool 1" he cried, " if you will have it, then — 
go I" and in his blind fury, he tried to drive me 
against the frail iron balcony. But I caught his 
foot, just in time. He stumbled — fell against it 
first (happily for me I) and — I remember no 
more. The next instant we both pitched over 
into the street below. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TT will save trouble if I here briefly tell what 
1 followed, as I afterwards learnt from my 
faithful Joe. 

He succeeded in breaking into the room at 
the very moment of our falL He looked down ; 
a horrible sight met his eyes; and when he 
reached the street, he had not a hope that I was 
alive. The Italian's skull was fractured ; he was 
quite dead, but he lay under me — my preserva- 
tion was due to this. I was insensible, however, 
and bathed in blood ; to all appearance as life- 
less as the corpse beside me. The crowd, which 
by this time was dense, pronounced unanimously 
both men to be dead. I was placed on a 
stretcher, under the superintendence of a doctor. 
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who happened to be passing, and stopped his 
brougham; and conducted by Joe, some men 
carried'me home. ThepoUce made no objection 
to this; they took down name and address, 
that, in case life was not extinct, my deposition 
might be made hereafter ; and tbey found enough 
to do in keeping back the curious crowd, while 
the corpse was carried into the house, and laid 
upon the bed &om which the Italian had so 
lately risen. The dead man's hand still tightly 
grasped the knife he had driven into my 
shoulder ; a circumstance which proved of great 
service to me at the coroner's inquest. 

Joe's first thought was to despatch a messenger 
for the regimental surgeon. Long before his 
appearance, however, it was ascertained that 
there was a compound fracture of my left hip, 
and a severe concussion of the brain. There 
might be other internal injuries; but at all 
events the lamp of life still flickered. They cut 
the clothes off me, they succeeded in restoring 
animation, though not consciousness ; I mutter- 
ed incoherently; they staunched my wounds,, 
and put ice upon my head. There were three 
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surgeODS now round me ; they were nnanimons 
in deciding that the chances of my recovery 
were slight. But the diflScult operation of 
setting the fractured hip was at last accomplish- 
ed. Two of my brother-ojfiScers were present. 
One of them undertook to telegraph to my 
mother ; but owing to a mistake in the address^ 
as I afterwards learnt, the telegram did not 
reach her for several hours. 

Tn the meantime a note (which I found un- 
opened, after many weeks, in a plate of visiting- 
cards) had been brought by a foreign servant, 
who carried back to the writer the information 
that I was dying. 

The note ran thus : 

" I am in London for a few hours, on my way 
to Germany. I should like to see you. 

"M.D'A." 

An hour later, Madame d'Arnheim was with 
me. She remained watching by my bedside all 
that night, with the nurse and the regimental 
surgeon. Upon her arrival, my brother-officers 
retired. My life hung upon a thread ; I was 
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delirious, and the diflSculty of keeping my hands 
from tearing off bandages and splinters was 
great. " The lady," as Joe called her, he con- 
fessed, had exercised a soothing influence over 
me ; and, indeed, but for her skill and intuitive 
perception of the right thing to be done, he 
thought I should not have survived the night. 
This was strong testimony from Joe, who was 
unwilling to admit that a woman could excel in 
anything. The surgeon confirmed the state- 
ment. From the moment she had appeared 
upon the scene, and had appealed to be allowed 
to remain, representing that she stood more in 
the light of a relation to me than anyone in 
London, (my uncle Levison was absent), her 
help had been invaluable. 

Towards morning I fell asleep — the deep 
sleep of exhaustion ; which was hailed as a 
hopeful sign. The surgeon proposed that Ma- 
dame d'Arnheim should go and lie down, but 
she declined ; the nurse was nothing loth to 
snatch a couple of hours' sleep ; and the surgeon 
departed to his hospital, leaving me to the care 
of Madame d'Arnheim and of Joe until his return. 
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I do not know what o'clock it was when I woke, 
and became gradually but distinctly conscious 
of all that was going on around me. Was this 
my room ? Yes ; no doubt of it. There, on the 
wall opposite, hung my *' Stag at Bay," there 
my forage-cap and sword ; the door into my sit- 
ting-room was open; I could hear the kettle 
singing on the fire, and Joe's sternly-anxious 
face was peering at me from time to time 
through the doorway. But who was this, sitting 
beside my bed, her face shaded by her hand? 
Was I dreaming ? Could it be ? but no ; impos- 
sible ! How could she be here ? My mind must 
be wandering. I tried to raise my hand to my 
aching head ; it fell powerless ; I could not move 
in the bed. My leg felt as if held in a vice. 
What did it all mean? What had happened? 
I gave a feeble sigh, and Madame d'Arnheim 
raised her head. 

Then slowly, very slowly, the tide of recollec- 
tion flowed. One by one, confused memories of 
the past day returned. It was like trying to 
make the pieces of a broken mirror fit together ; 
here and there, an image was entire ; oftener, 
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the fragments would not unite. I made an 
effort to speak ; Madame d'Amheim put her fin- 
ger to her lips. I took something she gave me ; 
and, in spite of the effort to think, in a few min- 
utes I had fallen asleep once more — but, this 
time, not for long. I was awoke by — I know 
not what ; certainly not by any noise, for straw 
was laid in the street, and singular care was 
taken to keep the house quiet. But I woke, 
with the uneasy sense of some irritation upon 
my nerves. Two persons were speaking in the 
next room ; the door was a-jar; I recognised my 
mother's voice. The first words I caught dis- 
tinctly were, 

** It is unfortunate that the telegram reached 
me too late last night to catch the mail-train, 
but I am now here to take my place by my son's 
bed." 

There was something unusually chilling, even 
for her, in her utterance of this speech, and I 
fancied that Madame d'Arnheim's voice faltered 
a little as she said, 

** I am very glad you are come. Your son 
had not a relation in London, I found ; that is 
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why I came to look after him. A woman thinks 
of things in a sick-room no man ever does." 

" I understood from Carter just now that there 
is a hired nurse ?" observed my mother drily. 

" No hired nurse, Lady Rachel, can replace 
the strong personal interest which watches 
every change from half-hour to half-hour. I 
,would trust to no nurse, if I were you." 

« I shall not do so." 

"He must be watched most carefully for 
many nights. In his prostrate condition, all 
depends on nourishment being administered, in 
small quantities, whenever he can take it." 

" Thank you — I shall follow the doctor's direc- 
tions implicitly. I am sorry you have been 
troubled so much " 

" Ah I Lady Rachel, do not use that word. 
How gladly would I remain here, and watch 
with you, if you would allow me I" 

" That is wholly out of the question. I regi'et, 
Madame d'Arnheim, that you have thought fit 
to disregard conventionalities in coming to my 
son's lodging. Allow me to pay that the 
sooner you leave it, the better for your own 
reputation." 
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" Good Heavens 1 Is one to let a friend die, 
because of what the wretched, contemptible 
world may say ? 1 know it too well — and am 
very indifferent, I assure you." 

" So I feared," my mother poised and listened 
to her own words, as they dropped from her. 
" So I feared ; and no woman is so with im- 
punity." 

"Lady Rachel, you know nothing of me — 
suspend your judgment. I should be sorry if 
the mother of the boy who lies there thought 
harshly of me. I have the deepest and truest 
interest in him " 

" So I supposed." 

" And perhaps, I might say, he is the only 
person I leave behind me with regret, in quitting 
England." 

^** Do you mean that you are leaving it — for 
goodr asked my mother, with rather more ani- 
mation in her tone. 

" I am." 

'^Your husband is appointed to another 
legation ?" 

** He remains here." 
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" Oh I" How much meaning may be convey- 
ed in that interjection. 

** My married life is at an end, Lady Rachel ; 
I am going back to my friends. But my do- 
mestic concerns can have no interest for you. 
Would you, however, do me one great kind- 
ness ?" 

" What is it r 

" To let me hear how your son goes on. I 
shall be very anxious." 

My mother was silent, for what seemed to me 
the best part of a minute. 

" He will, no doubt, write to you himself when 
he gets better, 

" I imderstand." She sighed deeply. " Well, 
God grant that your confidence in his recovery 
may be verified! I pray for it from my heart. I 
will not resent your suspicions of me A mother's 
jealousy is natural, I suppose. Good-bye. You 
will not refuse to shake hands with me, I hope V* 

A minute or two later I heard the door open, 
and I knew that she was gone. I was &r too 
weak to feel much ; but I recollect closing my 
eyes, as my mother glided into the room, and ap- 
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proached my bed. And in this passive condi- 
tion, scarcely uttering a sound, but conscious of 
all that was going on around me, I lay for many 
days. 

I was to live; the faculty pronounced this 
oracularly ; and I knew nothing more. There 
were frequent examinations and consultations ; 
fresh surgeons were called in, and " sat upon " 
my case, but of the results I was kept ignorant. 

My mother was an admirable nurse ; perhaps 
the better for the possession of that adamantine 
nature which rendered her proof against all 
tender anxiety and nervousness, all " giving 
way," as it is termed. That which had to be 
done, she did, gliding about calmly and noise- 
lessly. " No blind hurry, no delay," attended 
her movements. She followed with exactitude 
the doctor's directions, and never seemed to 
suffer either fatigue, impatience, or undue solici- 
tude as to the result. 

I think it was on the fifth morning that the 
doctor asked me if I felt equal to making my 
deposition, for which the inquest had been ad- 
journed. My brain was quite clear, my voice 
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tolerably strong. I said I was ready, and a 
magistrate was sent for. 

Joe entered the room shortly after, and I 
beckoned to him. He stooped, and I whispered, 

" Did you see a small iron box in my hand 
when " 

He pointed to a cupboard. 

" There he is. When I picked you up, guess- 
ing as it was that you'd come after, audit might 
get ye into trouble, I whipped him into my 
pocket." 

" You don't know what a service you did me 
then — did me, and someone else, too." 

The corners of his grim mouth twitched. 

'* I'm darned if I see what there is to make 
such a fuss over. If the beak asks me a lot o' 
questions, what am I to tell him ?" 

" The plain truth — only don't name the box. 
Has Lady Castle sent any notes since I've been 
lying here ?" 

" No — sent to inquire every day — sometimes 
twice." 

" You'll have to go there this evening. Fetch 
that box, and seal it up in paper before my eyes. 
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If I were to die, after all, it mustn't be found. 
You will swear never to breathe a word about 

it, Joe r 

He grumbled the required promise, accom- 
panying it with a malediction upon that trouble- 
some sex which was at the bottom of all mis- 
chief in this world. The casket was sealed up 
with my signet, and delivered by Joe into Lady 
Castle's own hand that night. 

In my deposition, I pursued the same course 
I had enjoined upon Joe. I omitted all men- 
tion of the letters — everything which could 
direct suspicion to Lady Castle. I simply de- 
clined to name the cause of the altercation 
which arose between the Italian and myself; 
and in all other respects I told the plain unvar- 
nished tale. I was asked if there had not been 
some quarrel between us at cards, the previous 
year, which terminated in a fight! 1 replied 
that I had detected the deceased in cheating, 
and that a scuffle had ensued, but I had failed 
to convict him. We had, of course, been " cuts " 
ever since. How came it that I called upon him 
then ? Because I had other and distinct grounds 
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of complaint. Knowing, however, the enmity 
he bore me, I had been prepared, in some 
measure, for violence. It was on this account 
that I had stationed my servant in the street 
below. But I was unarmed, and far less power- 
ful than the deceased. He had thrown himself 
upon me, had seized a knife, and driven it into 
my shoulder, and it was in the final effort to 
throw me out of window that he had lost his 
balance, and that we had both been brought to 
the ground together. 

The knife found in his hand, Joe's testimony, 
the maid's, all corroborated my story. Further- 
more, there was evidence beyond a doubt as to 
the man's character, for some loaded dice and a 
pack of marked cards were discovered among 
his effects. The verdict returned was one 
which entirely cleared me — as far as the law was 
concerned. 

Not so, as regarded the opinion of a certain 
portion of the public. My door was still daily 
besieged with inquiries ; nothing could be kinder 
than my brother-oflScers and other young fel- 
lows in offering to come and sit with me ; my 
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mother was overwhelmed with notes. I was 
the small hero of the hour, in whom curiosity 
and interest centred ; but, for all that, I was re- 
garded as a very black sheep by some. 

My uncle, who good-naturedly returned to 
town as soon as the news reached him, thinking 
he might be. of service to my mother, was the 
first person who opened my eyes as to the light 
in which what he was pleased to term my ** es- 
capade " was commonly regarded. 

" Well, old man," he said, the first time he 
was admitted to my bedside, "this is a bad 
business ; but I'm deuced glad to see you alive, 
after the account I had. You'll be all right 
soon, I hope^ now. You don't suffer much I" 

" Not as long as 1 am still. My back hurts 
me, if I try to turn." 

" Ah ! well, that'll come all right. Wonderful 
escape! Everyone was saying last night at 
White's — never heard of such an escape ! Sad 
dogl" he continued, laughing. "That's what 
everyone says — for, of course, the cause of this 
fracas is pretty generally known 1" 

** What do you mean ?" 1 asked, feeling the 
blood rush to my face. 
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" * Castle Dangerous !' Ah I my dear boy, if 
you had only listened to me I I warned you 
long ago against a liaison of this kind getting 
the upper hand of you. Beyond a certain point 
it is the very devil !" 

I grew hot and cold by turns. Lady Castle's 
name, then, as I might have foreseen, had not 
been kept out of the story. But how wide of 
the truth was it, if my uncle's version was to be 
accepted I 

" I assure you, Uncle Levison, this is an en- 
tire mistake. Lady Castle has no more to do 
— I mean that I — that is to say, if you fancy 
that jealousy of Benevento brought about this 
quarrel, you are wrong. I wish you would 
give the story your unqualified contradiction." 

He raised his eyebrows, and smiled incredu- 
lously. 

" I'll say anything you like. It's all the same 
to me. But I tell you fairly, the world won't 
believe me. Why, my dear boy, your own 
mother wouldn't I She knows all about it, 
bless you I — and the other affair too ; and 
shakes her head over your delinquencies. She 
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tells me she positively found the other lady 
here ! — actually in your lodging ! I really 
couldn't help laughing; she was so awfully 
scandalized I" 

I shut my eyes, and groaned inwardly. I 
forgot uncle, mother, all the world save one at 
that moment. For the first time the thought 
had been driven home to me, what cruel agony 
my mother's version of the catastrophe and its 
consequences would cause my poor darling ! A 
sudden intuition showed me how the truth 
could be made to look in Evelyn's eyes. 
Doubly perjured— fighting for one woman, liv- 
ing with another, who had abandoned husband 
and home for my sake — this, no doubt, was how 
I was represented 1 

I was too exhausted, too sick at heart, to say 
another word to my uncle. Not till some days 
later was the conversation renewed between 
us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was Passion Week. I had been carried to 
-■■ my sofa in the sitting-room, for the first 
time. A batch of novels and weekly papers 
lay on the table at ray side. My mother was at 
church. Joe was drilling my boots, and deploy- 
ing them into line along the wall of my bed- 
room ; I could see him through the open door. 
I felt, as one often does when approaching 
convalescence, unusually depressed. Though 
daily stronger, in other respects, the pain in my 
back, whenever I moved, was as great as ever. 
I took up the Court Jester^ and ran my eye 
languidly down its vapid columns; dinners, 
marriages, private theatricals, long lists of 
company, flat jests, and on-dits. Among the 
latter, I came upon the following — 
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" We are happy to learn that hopes are now 
entertained of Mr. Peniniddocke's partial re- 
covery. It is still feared, however, that he may 
never completely recover the use of his limbs. 
It is apprehended that there is injury of the 
spine. The death of Mr. Penruddocke's elder 
brother by a caniage accident, only three or 
four months ago, will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. This second terrible catastrophe, 
which has threatened to deprive Lady Rachel 
Peuruddocke of her sole surviving son, has 
elicited universal sympathy in fashionable 
circles." 

The paper dropped from my powerless hand. 
Was it, could it be, true that such a fate was in 
store for me? Ohl my God I let me die — a 
thousand times rather, let me die, than drag on 
my weary days as a cripple — a burden to my- 
self, and to everyone around me I Such an ex- 
istence to me, whose whole life had been one 
of bodily activity, who had no sedentary pur- 
suits, was neither scholar nor artist, and excel- 
led in nothing but physical accomplishments — 
such an existence, I repeat, seemed absolutely 
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intolerable. I was still too weak to have much 
self-control, and I am not ashamed to own that, 
as I thought of it, the hot tears coursed down 
my cheeks. I kept on saying to myself that it 
could not be, but the tide of conviction that 
rolled in upon me was swelled by each circum- 
stance I called to mind. The result of every 
consultation had been sedulously kept from 
me. No one spoke of the future. When 
I had expressed a hope that I might soon be 
allowed to go out, my mother had turned the 
subject. Lastly, there was my inward con- 
sciousness of inability to move without great 
pain — pain which I strove hard to hide, and 
never openly admitted. 

I lay there, with closed eyes, trying to meet 
my sentence with fortitude, and feeling, alas 1 
what a very coward I was when the only true 
test was applied I After a time I called out in 
what strove to be a cheerful voice, 

"Joe, you've been a long time over those 
boots ; and as to the * tops,' I'm thinking you 
might as well put them away. I shall never 
wear them again, I suppose." 
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He eyed rae for a moment severely. * 

" Who ever's been a-puttin' that idea-r into 
your head ?" 

" 1 don't know the fellow's name," I replied, 
with a moony sort of smile — " but it's in print ; 
therefore, you know, it must be true." 

** The saw-bones may say what they likes," 
he returned stoutly (by which reference to the 
" faculty," what they had said, no less than Joe's 
cognizance of the same, was made clear to me) ; 
" I don't believe a word of it. Why, it's not yet 
a month, and look at the wound in your shoul- 
der I" — (these two words he pronounced like 
"pound,"). — "It's a'most healed. And as to 
your leg — why, it '11 be as good as new, come 
Midsummer." 

" Will it ? I doubt that. But it's not my 
leg. You know well enough what it is, Joe." 

He made as though he heard me not. 

" I mind me of a chap as fell off of a roof 
when we lay in Quebec. You couldn't hardly 
tell which was his head and which was his feet 
when we lifted him. But, bless you, he was 
about again in three months, and none the 
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A charitable fiction of Joe's, no doubt ; but it 
was useless, I saw, to press him further ; he 
would not admit the truth, or what was gene- 
rally believed to be the truth, as to my condi- 
tion. I resolved to speak to my mother ; she 
would not flinch from telling me the real state 
of the case. We had had but little conversation, 
hitherto, for I had shrunk from it. While sensi- 
ble of her untiring care, I still felt sore at the 
treatment to which Madame d'Arnheim had 
been subjected, and the interpretation put upon 
her presence here. There are acts which our 
hearts resent so keenly that no amount of per- 
sonal obligation can outbalance them. This 
behaviour of my mother's was of such a nature. 
Did she, or did she not, in her secret soul, be- 
lieve the scandal of which Madame d'Arnheim's 
nursing me served as a plausible confirmation I 
I was unable to decide then, and am so still, 
though her subsequent conduct will furnish the 
reader with additional material for forming an 
unbiassed judgment. 

She came in, looking beautiful and calm 
through all her troubles. The walk had brought 
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a faint glow to her cheek, from which the colour 
had been absent daring these weeks of close 
confinement — indeed, ever since Ray's death. 
She undid her bonnet-strings, pulled the black 
gloves from her long white hands, and said in 
her measured way, 

" How do you feel now ?" 

" If I tell you the truth, mother, will you be 
equally candid?" She inclined her head, without 
moving a muscle of her face. " Well, every 
time I move it is agony to my back. Now, 
what do the doctors say I Is it hopeless ?" 
No, not hopeless ; but very serious." 
There is a hope, then — that's something I 
Don't be afraid to tell me all. Nothing can seem 
bad as long as there is a hope." 

" Yes ; but you will be on your back for a long, 
long time, I fear." 

*' What do you mean ? — months or years?" 

" No one can tell ; it depends on how nature 
responds to the medical treatment ; but absolute 
rest is the first essential. As soon as you can 
be moved, we must go to purer air — Hampstead 
or Norwood ; and, by-and-by, you are to be sent 
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to some German Bath. Wonderful cures, they 
say, are effected by those hot springs." 

I was silent for some minutes. 

" They'll give me a certain number of months' 
sick-leave — and after that, if I'm not all right, 
adieu to all my dreams of ambition, I suppose. 
I must sell out." 

" You know my views about your remaining 
in the army — so I say nothing. All this disas- 
trous and disreputable business would not have 
happened, had you sooner given up a career 
in which you are exposed to temptations you 
have no strength to resist." 

" You know but little of my temptations — 
perhaps even less than I do of yours," — I fixed 
my eyes on hers— " but, if it is any comfort to 
you to hear me acknowledge that I have be- 
haved like a young fool in this affair, and richly 
deserve all I got, well I you have that satisfac- 
tion. I chose to mix myself up in what did 
not concern me, and for the sake of some 
one who certainly did not deserve it, and I've 
been punished for my folly. I see that now." 

" I am thankful the terrible lesson has not 
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been lost upon you. And so will all those be 
who have your interest most nearly at heart." 

"Mother, what have you told Evelyn about 
my fall t" . 

Nothing had been further from my thoughts 
than to put this question to her, but it rose to 
my lips suddenly, and I yielded to the desire of 
hearing what my mother would say. 

She paused. Whenever the thing to be said 
was disagreeable, she spoke with unusual de- 
liberation. 

"1 have hidden nothing from her. She is 
deeply grieved ; but her eyes are opened. She 
sees, with sorrow, after all your protestations, 
that you are 'unstable as water.' And — (I 
speak openly, Osmund) — she will now, I think, 
be more amenable to her mother's wishes." 

" I ask again, what have you told her ? If 
you've given my uncle's version of this affair, 
and said that jealousy of Lady Castle was the 
cause of it — ^it is utterly false. And if you've 
maligned my poor friend, Madame d'Arnheim, I 
tell you it is cruel, mother — cruel and un- 
natural. Your aim seems to be to divide me 
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from everyone who cares for me. If I am to 
be a wretched cripple for life, God knows I 
wouldn't be so selfish as to try to bind Eve- 
lyn's lot to mine. But she has said she will 
never be another's, and no one can free her 
from that promise but myself. Misrepresenta- 
tion can't do it. 1 feel certain that she doesn't 
believe, and that she never will believe, me to 
be heartless and double-faced, which you and 
the world in general wish to make me out I" 

" Your violence is quite uncalled for," return- 
ed my mother, with aggravating gentleness. 
" I have no * wish to make you out' anything, 
Osmund. It is sad your persisting in this sort 
of language. I wish I could see you in a frame 
of mind more becoming the season, and the 
grave peril from which Providence has pre- 
served you. Am I not devoting myself to you ? 
I make no merit of this, for it is my simple duty ; 
but as you will now be dependent on my care for 
some time to come, I wish you would try to 
believe that in all I do I am guided solely by a 
desire for your welfare. It would make my 
task much easier," 
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She had such a way of putting things, that I 
ehould have felt ashamed of myself if I had 
not kept my ground of complaint steadily in 
view. 

*' I don't want to make it harder ; but if you 
toiU misinterpret every action of mine, what am 
I to dot When I announced my resolve to give 
up Beaumanoir, you know the colouring you 
gave to it. When you began to suspect that 
my attachment to Evelyn was serious, you re- 
peated every wretched piece of gossip about 
me, with the view of separating us. According 
to your view of things, you have my good at 
heart, I dare say, but I'll be hanged if I can 
feel grateful for all the misery you have caused 
me. 

'.' This is terrible 1" said my mother, with a 
sigh of resignation. " I can only hope that 
some day you will be more just. You have 
only yourself to thank for your misery, I am 
afraid. The ball was at your feet, if you had 
chosen to pick it up. But you cast it from you. 
Did I oppose your marrying Evelyn, when you 
came into the property I No ; though, of course, 
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you might make a far more advantageous 
marriage. But you cannot deny that I further- 
ed it. Your own obstinacy it was that severed 
you. All I have opposed, as much as Evelyn's 
mother, is two paupers marrying." 

" We won't talk about my * obstinacy,' though 
it seems odd, doesn't it, that, if I am obstinate, 
I should be * unstable as water !' But one thing 
I should like explained. If I am all that you 
and Mrs. Hamleigh say that I am, what differ- 
ence does my fortune make ? I am as unworthy 
to be Evelyn's husband with a thousand a year 
as with fifteen." 

" Cause and effect are closely blent," said my 
mother, more rapidly than usual, and her eyes 
avoided mine — she looked straight before her 
out of the window. " Had you possessed any 
sense of the dignity of your position, as the 
head of an old family, you would not have 
behaved as you have done. But the habits you 
have acquired disincline you for the responsi- 
bilities of your station. -You were lawless and 
wilful as a boy, and so you are still," she con- 
tinued, in a voice that shook with unwonted ex- 
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citement. " You have done your utmost to 
break my heart, and if Evelyn is as much at- 
tached to you as you believe, you will break 
hers. There is not another man in England 
who would do what you mean to do ! Ruin 
himself and his family, lose his love, cast a stain 
upon his father's and brother's name, and all for 
an idea ! — a sentimental whim I" 

'* One word, and let it be the last." I raised 
myself with great pain from my pillow. ** 1 have 
not cast a stain upon my mothers name. Remember 
that — and let us both be silent." 

She buried her face in her hands. She mur- 
mured something — I know not what. The only 
words I caught presently were, " My poor Ray I" 
There was a long struggle to conquer her 
emotion (of whatever nature it may have been, 
it was almost the only occasion in my life when 
I saw her visibly moved), and then she rose. 
The black veil from her bonnet had fallen over 
her face as she left the room. 

We scarcely spoke to each other but in mono- 
syllables for many days afterwards. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

npHE hunger for power, which was my mo- 

^ ther's ruling passion, and before which, 
as we have seen, even moral obstacles were as 
naught, when occasion "justified" it, in her 
eyes (for she believed in herself more thorough- 
ly than anyone I have ever known), this hunger 
found something to feed on in the subservience 
to her will, in all material matters, which she 
found in me from this time forwards. I let her 
order what she liked, consult with the doctors, 
and arrange as she pleased our plans for the 
future. I rarely expressed an opinion or a wish. 
I reserved the exercise of my will for great oc- 
casions ; on all minor ones my mother might 
rule supreme. 

And I date a notable change in myself from 
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that hour. I felt no longer the same man. The 
elasticity of spirit which, through every vicissi- 
tude and anxiety, had never deserted me, was 
suddenly gone. I became more and more de- 
spondent about myself, and, shrinking alike from 
the " chaff" and the sympathy of my acquain- 
tance, I declined seeing nearly everyone who 
called. Many were the gratifying attentions I 
received — ^if I had not felt apathetic to every- 
thing ; books, rare wine, rare fruit, delicate little 
scented notes of inquiry. The world, which 
cannot refrain from saying many hard things, 
does many kind ones, after all. 

But it was not in the power of man or woman 
now to lighten the weight that had fallen upon 
me. A cripple — a wretched valetudinarian for 
life ! That was the thought never absent for 
five minutes from my mind. Ab I grew stronger 
in other ways, as my wounds healed, and my 
broken bones re-nnited, the incapacity of move- 
ment grew more and more galling to me. 
While I was so weak as to feel averse from ex- 
ertion, I had not realized what the thraldom 
was. Oh I the hours of self-reproach — of vain 
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repining I I could fill a chapter with them ; but 
they would be neither amusing nor profitable 
reading. And this was but the beginning of 
my punishment ! From the very first, I took a 
hopeless view of my own case. I knew what 
doctors and friends meant. It was all very 
well to buoy me up with tales of the miraculous 
eflfects of German baths, of warm climates, and 
— of time. I was not to be deceived. The con- 
viction sank deeper and deeper into my mind 
that I should never be as I had once been. 
The shock to my system had been such, I felt 
it, as must leave its lasting eflfects through 
life. 

I longed to be in the country ; and at last the 
doctors pronounced that I might be moved to 
Hampstead, where my mother had taken a 
house. The day before I was to leave Mount 
Street, Joe put his head in at the sitting-room 
door and growled, 

'* Mr. Francis below. Wouldn't let him up. 
See him r 

'^ Why, of course. How could you, Joe f" 

" You kep' that 'ere lord yesterday a-waitin', 
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and wouldn't see him after all — / didn't know," 
muttered my faithfiil Cerberus. 

Francis's face was the pleasantest and most 
cheering sight I had looked on all these weeks. 
He took my hand with that earnest cordiality 
which characterized him so especially, and sat 
down beside my sofa. 

'* We came up from Torquay last night. Mr. 
Humphrey has been ill, or we should have re- 
turned sooner, for Elizabeth and I have both 
been sadly anxious about you, my dear boy, 
and wanted to be nearer to you. Thank God, 
you are now out of danger." 

" Of life, yes ^you got my scrawl I" 

" I did, and, since then, two or three days 
ago, your mother wrote most kindly and fully. 
Her first note, some weeks before, was neces- 
sarily brief, no doubt. This one relieved our 
great anxiety about you. And another thing 
I know you will be glad to learn," — here he 
dropped his voice — " she sent a kind message 
to Elizabeth." 

I confess I was too much astonished to find 
anything to say. At last I murmured an in- 
quiry as to how Elizabeth was now. 
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" In health, really well, but her spirits do not 
recover. She has grown years older in these 
few months — from the undisciplined child into 
a thoughtfiil, almost stern young woman. 
The thing that has roused her most since her 
father's death has been her keen interest in your 
illness." 

" I am glad it has had one good result. Life- 
long expiation for an act of folly — it was no 
worse than eggregious folly — seems rather hard 
— don't you think so ?" 

" I think whatever God sends, and I say it 
in sincerity, may prove a blessing, if we receive 
it in the right spirit, Osmund. In every misfor- 
tune, we may * entertain an angel unawares.' " 

"The angel doesn't come to me, Mr. 
Francis." 

" Do you ask for him ?" he said gently, tak- 
ing my hand in his — " do you ask for him with 
your whole heart, my boy ?" 

" I ask for nothing, except for the power to 
move about again. 1 lie here all day long, 
thinking how on earth I'm to support life like 
this !" 
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"Supposing this lot to be yours, which I 
trust it will not be, how should a man, and a 
Christian, meet it ? Not by bemoaning his fate. 
Even the great heathens did not do that. And 
there is a courage far higher than Stoic forti- 
tude." 

"I've never thought much about religion. 
As you know, early impressions are not calcu- 
lated to make me a devout man." 

"Why? Because you have let some poor 
erring creature like yourself stand between you 
and the truth. You have not sought out the 
Great Light for yourself, putting aside all hu- 
man instruments, which are like clouds between 
us and the sun. I belong to a church which 
clings to formula; which finds in symbol and 
ceremony, penance and confession, so many helps 
to God's worship ; they do not obstruct my views 
of the Creator. They are only the shell. But 
the heart of all true faith is spiritual communion. 
Without it all creeds are lifeless. Do not think 
about humanity and its weakness; look up- 
wards, and though the earth fail you, my boy, 
you will assuredly find help and comfort." 
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But my mind could not be brought so readily 
to relinquish the contemplation of my misfor- 
tunes, and to seek for higher sources of consola- 
tion than the objective side of the case afforded. 

" It is so awful to think of never being able 
to get about again ! And there's something 
even worse than that. I suppose I must give 
up all my hopes now — you know what I mean I" 

He tried to cheer me ; Lady Rachel had 
written to him, what she had told me, that the 
doctors were sanguine of my ultimate recovery, 
though it might be long first. But I only shook 
my head. The idea that I should be a cripple 
for life had taken such firm possession of my 
mind, that nothing would remove it. 

"It is a pity I wasn't killed outright. It 
•would have saved a deal of trouble," I said, with 
a dreary attempt at a smile. " Elizabeth would 
have succeeded naturally then, without all the 
bother of a transfer. Who are her solicitors? 
In less than a month I come of age now, and 
the thing must be done as soon as possible ; for 
I won't go abroad till I've signed my name to 
the deeds. Will you see Little for me ?" 
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" Yes — but you will not ask me to make any 
arrangements for youl I had rather not give a 
colour, even, to Lady Rachel's suspicion that I 
had influenced you. Mr. Little will go to 
Hampstead himself, no doubt, whenever you 
are minded to see him." 

*' Ask him to come on Saturday, then. I shall 
tell my mother " 

The door opened, and she appeared, a gra- 
cious smile breaking through her sorrowful 
aspect, like the sun from behind clouds. 

"I heard you were here, Mr. Francis," she 
began, extending her hand, with the air of a 
beneficent queen, " and though I have a world 
of business this morning, I would not miss see- 
ing you for five minutes. How do you find him 
looking? Better than you expected, I hope f" 

**He is not looking ill, at least not worse 
than one must expect after all he has gone 
through," replied the truthful man ; ** but he is 
low about himself, and will be all the better for 
change of air and scene." 

"And a little society," added my mother. 
" He refuses to see most people who call ; but I 
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think the visits of one or two of his intimate 
friends and relations at Hampstead will do him 
good. We shall have two spare rooms. There 
will always be one for you, Mr. Francis, when- 
ever you can stay." 

I listened in surprise ; but it was nothing to 
my astonishment at what followed. 

" How is Miss Penruddocke ? I hope you 
conveyed my message to her?" 

"I did, and she was most sensible of your 
kindness. She is a great deal better. Still, like 
Osmund here, her spirits want rousing." 

" You had better bring her down to Hamp- 
stead. Though we are almost strangers, she 
knows Osmund well, and the two invalids will 
entertain each other. You can tell Mr. Humph- 
rey I will take great care of her." 

I saw that even dear old Francis was dumb- 
founded. 

" Elizabeth and Mr. Humphrey will, T am sure, 
both .... feel very much .... your .... 
great .... unexpected kindness. Lady Rachel." 

"Ohl Mr. Francis," she said, with a sigh, and 
then a sweet smile that chased it away, " you 
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ought to know me by this time, I never con- 
tinue a struggle, when I am once convinced it 
is hopeless. I have suffered cruelly on account 
of all this — it would be folly to deny it. If I 
were vindictive, I should positively hate Miss 
Penruddocke. But I am not, thank God 1 And 
since I see it is inevitable, the wise thing is to 
meet it gracefully." 

And a very wise thing I thought it. My 
mother's cordial attitude towards Elizabeth — 
the very last thing, certainly, I had dared hope 
for — would obviate a number of unpleasant 
possibilities which I had foreseen. But the fact 
of her suddenly enduing herself with this 
wisdom was to me inexplicable. Presently, in 
reply to a question from Francis touching the 
Hampstead house, she said, 

" I have taken it for a year. It will do to 
move my things into from Beaumanoir, for the 
time, while I look out for a new home. After 
four and twenty years," she continued, quite 
calmly, " the uprooting is no small matter. I 
must be there for a fortnight to pack up my 
goods and chattels, I suppose, before we go 
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abroad. Will you come and take charge of 
Osmund during my absence ? " 

He promised to do so ; and soon after this 
my mother left us. 

" Remember, I hope to see Miss Penruddocke," 
were her last words. 

When we were alone, 1 said, 

*^ Impress upon Elizabeth one thing. She is 
not to allude to Beaumanoir when we meet — 
especially before my mother." 

" I suspect that will be difficult. It weighs 
veiy much upon her mind, I feel sure." 

" Elizabeth hates speechifying, and so do I. It 
would simply be odious for her to talk to me of 
her gratitude and my generosity. You, who 
know how misplaced such terms would be, 
understand this. Make her understand it, 
too." 

*' I will do my best," said Mr. Francis, as he 
wished me good-bye. 

I bore the drive to Hampstead well, and the 
aspect of the old red brick house pleased me. 
Its slope of southward garden, where fruit-trees 
and flower-knots were delightfully intermingled, 
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dominated by a terrace upon which the sitting- 
room windows opened, was the very place for 
an inv&lid. I was wheeled here every morning, 
and lay for hours watching the dome and lesser 
towers of the great city yonder, rising from a 
sea of blue or saffron-coloured mist — which evil- 
minded persons persisted in calling the London 
fog. Here I received the friends who occasion- 
ally rode out ; but I made it known that I did 
not wish for general visitors, though I could not 
be so churlish as to deny myself to the few who 
toiled up this suburban height to see me. 
Among those who most frequently did so was 
my uncle. 

He brought me several messages from a 
person concerning whom, as she will not appear 
again in these pages, I will here say a few words 
at parting. 

Lady Castle had written several times, while 
1 was still in town, asking if she might be ad- 
mitted to see me. I declined. My mother's 
presence would have sufficed to lead me to this 
decision (after all she had S£ud) ; but I had, my- 
self, a strong repugnance to such an interview. 
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My seeing her could do Lady Castle no good. I 
had already rendered her almost the greatest 
service any human being can render another, 
and I never desired to look upon her again. Her 
image would always be associated in my mind 
with the darkest passage in my life. I was not 
disposed to shift the responsibility of what had 
come to pass on other shoulders than my own ; 
I knew that my Quixotic vanity of redressing 
injustice, uncurbed by a consideration of whether 
the cause was, in truth, a worthy one, was 
solely to blame; but my feelings towards the 
woman whose conduct had brought about all 
this evil had undergone a considerable change, 
nevertheless. She was safe, and my pity had 
vanished. My scorn for her life of double-deal- 
ing with passion and principle had strengthen- 
ed fourfold. I felt that, in my present mood, I 
could not tolerate her gratitude; her smiles, 
her tears, her blessings, would have been alike 
insupportable to me. I told my uncle to make 
what excuses he liked. 

" Say what is the truth — that my nerves are 
shattered, and I'm imfit for ladies' society. 
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After what you told me the other day was the 
general belief about Lady Castle and me, she is 
the last person I ought to see. But I don't 
want to see anyone. I'm too down in the 
mouth.'' 

" Oh ! that will never do. You mustn't get 
hipped. You'll be all right again in a short 
time. ^ I met your chief this morning in Rotten 
Row. He told me you had six months' leave, 
and at the end of that time it could be renewed, 
if you were not quite fit to return to your 
duty." 

" I shall never be fit — that is the fact. I may 
as well send in my papers at once." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! God bless my soul I 
because a young fellow like you has a fall and 
breats a bone or two, he is to give up the ser- 
vice ! Never heard such rubbish !" 

But it was in vain that he always tried thus 
to laugh me out of my despondency. I 
gained strength and appetite, but I suffered 
greatly from my back at times ; in that respect 
I saw no improvement. The doctors, however, 
declared themselves satisfied with my general 
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progress, and decided that early in July I should 
go to Wildbad or Gastein. It was now the end 
of May. 

On the Saturday before-named, Little spent 
an hour with me, and received my instructions 
as to the deed of gift to Elizabeth, which I was 
to sign on the day 1 came of age. 

The Sunday brought with it Francis, who 
spent the afternoon with me, and was the bearer 
of Elizabeth's reply to my mother's invitation. 
She accepted it gladly, and as Mr. Humphrey 
did not object (that old gentleman was now al- 
most well, and hated to be considered anlnvalid), 
it was arranged she should come to Hampstead 
the following week, for a few days. Francis 
would bring her, and return to Cheyne Walk, 
so as not to leave Humphrey quite alone. Later, 
when Elizabeth was at home, and my mother 
had to go to Beaumanoir, Francis was to come 
and mount guard over me. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

T WAS lying on my chaise tongue on the 
-*■ terrace. 

It was a real May morning ; that " bridal of 
the earth and sky," which, like other espousals, 
has a poetry in early life it can never know in 
maturer days. These have their ripe Summer 
splendours — ^it may even be their sober Autumn 
joys, but the budding passions of Spring, the 
pale, swallow-flecked sky, the pleasant turmoil 
of the birds — these belong to the 'teens of the 
year; and the boy-and-giri mamage is one of 
intoxicating delight. 

To me, however, there was more of sadness 
than of pleasure in the sense of Nature awaking 
everywhere refreshed and strong ; the sap rising 
in each fibre of the ivy on yonder wall, the syca- 
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more leaves burstingtheir pale sheaths, the under 
boughs of laurel, intolerant of subservience, vig- 
orously thrusting upwards to the light their 
first-fruits of tender green. • 

I was in that morbid condition when even 
outward objects, which at other times it is a 
delight to watch, jar upon the over-sensitive 
brain, as recalling, more or less directly, what we 
have lost or suffered. It was still the Spring- 
time of my life; but the sap was sharply 
checked, the fair promises of Summer suddenly 
cut off. 

I lay there, doing nothing, a book upon my 
knee unopened, when my mother stepped out 
of the drawing-room window, followed by Eliza- 
beth. I had never seen the latter look so well ; 
her deep mourning became her ; her reddish 
hair, and slender figure, which had now a sort of 
awkward grace of its own, showed to great ad- 
vantage as she stood under a bow of hawthorn 
blossom that netted her in a trellis of flickering 
shadow. She appeared shy, and my mother, 
like a protecting divinity, drew the girl's hand 
within her arm as they approached. A sight 
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I had, certainly, little expected ever to seel 

But while yet some yards distant, moved by 
a sudden impulse which broke down the rare 
barrier of restraint which Lady Rachel's pre- 
sence exercised upon her, Elizabeth quickly 
disengaged her arm, and running up to my 
chair, seized the hand I held out. Her cheek 
flushed ; her features were contracted by a sharp 
spasm, more eloquent than words. It was my 
mother who spoke — 

" I bring you a visitor I knew you would be 
glad to see. I have been telling her how wel- 
come her visit is to us both, Osmund." 

" You find me a poor broken-down chapj 
Elizabeth. No 'setting-up' drill, now. But, 
as Joe would say, * It's a sight as is good for 
sore eyes to see you.' Except dear old Francis, 
there's no one else I have been glad to see. 
You'll neither pity me nor chaff me — which is 
what one's friends generally do." 

" I have not had much chaff in me lately," 
said Elizabeth, and she looked away over the 
lawn. '* And, as to pity, I hate it myself too 
much to offer it you." 
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" Besides," said my mother (and her accents 
were as honey dropped upon Elizabeth's rough- 
ness of speech) — "besides, he is going on so 
very satisfactorily, there will soon be no cause 
for pity. His escape was really miraculous — 
was it not ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure. Miracles are spe- 
cial interventions of Providence, ain't they ?" 

" Yes, and this was a special intervention of 
Providence, I make no doubt of it, as Mr. Put- 
ney said in his letter to me the other day." 

I fell a-musing; and I suspect, from those 
few blunt words of my cousin's, that her 
thought (in some modified form, perhaps), was 
of the same nature as mine. Why should I be 
especially protected, when so many better men 
were permitted to fall victims to more righteous 
causes ? 

Presently my mother asked after Humphrey. 
Elizabeth replied that she really did not know 
how he was — never knew, indeed, unless he 
was actually laid up, for he resented any in- 
quiries, and never would admit that anything 
ailed him. 
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" I should have been glad to see him here," 
was my mother's gracious commentary ; " but 
his antagonism to our branch of the family has, 
unfortunately, always been so great that inter- 
course has been impossible. But for this, my 
dear Elizabeth, you would have been our visitor 
at Beaumanoir long ago." 

'* You never asked me." 

"No, my dear, I never asked you, because 
you were in Humphrey's hands, and I knew it 
would be useless. It would be so still, if Os- 
mund had not taken an opposite view of this 
legal question to his poor brother. I think him 
wrong — I say so frankly ; but I also think it a 
great pity that such differences, which ought to 
be left to the lawyers, should divide families, 
and that is why I am so especially glad to see 
you." 

She took Elizabeth's hard hand, which looked 
as though it had been rasped, and enclosed it in 
her own white taper fingers. The apparent 
candour of her utterance would have carried 
conviction to most minds. But, somehow or 
other — I grieve to say it — I found it difficult to 
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believe in this sudden conversion to a large- 
minded view of the duties of kinship. "Me- 
thinks the lady doth protest too much," oc- 
curred to me. I could not obliterate from my 
recollection the freezing tone in which my 
mother had always mentioned " our enemies." 
With every desire to accept her cordiality to- 
wards Elizabeth as genuine, it was difficult to 
reconcile this with what I knew, by any theory 
founded upon a close observation of my 
mother's character. I must seek elsewhere than 
in that divine forgiveness of those we have 
injured, which is so much rarer than the forgive- 
ness of those who have injured us, for the solu- 
tion of this riddle. 

Elizabeth remained silent, if I rightly remem- 
ber, and the rest of that triangular conversation 
has left no impression upon me. But, later in 
the afternoon, my mother having gone indoors, 
Elizabeth and I were alone in the garden ; and 
yet (it seemed odd to me at the time) for nearly 
half an hour she did not come near me I She 
had brought out some bread in her hand from 
luncheon, and stood meditatively before the 
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small circular fish-pond, at the bottom of the 
lawu, flinging a morsel to its gold and silver 
denizens, now and again, and then lapsing into 
a dreamy forgetfulness of all present things — at 
least, so it appeared to me. 

At length, with her characteristic abruptness, 
she turned, and walked rapidly across the lawn 
towards ine. Standing a little behind my 
chair, so that I Could not see her face, she said, 

" Do you believe in miracles t" 

This was a field of theological controversy 
upon which I had never then entered. I re- 
plied, casuistically enough, 

" I suppose I do — when they're in the Bible. 
Not what my mother calls miracles." 

" Would it be a miracle to receive a message 
from the dead ?" 

" Well, it depends," I answered. " Some 
people of strong imagination believe they see 
and hear all manner of things. And then there's 
that spirit-rapping bosh I" 

" I don't know anything about that. All I 
know is, that I've had a message, not once or 
twice, but ever so many nights running, firom 
my dad." 
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" YouVe brooded too long upon your father's 
death, my dear Elizabeth," I said, after a min- 
ute's pause. " Your mind is a little upset." 

" No, it isn't. On the contrary, it gets more 
fixed every day. I won't take this property, 
Osmund — I hate it." 

" Did Mr. Francis give you my message ? 
You're to say nothing upon that subject, if you 
would oblige me, while you are here." 

" I can't help it. I have been thinking how I 
should get out what was on my mind, and I 
must speak. Taking this fortune from you, Os- 
mund, will make me more miserable than I al- 
ready am. What do I care for a big house and a 
lot of servants, and ever so many thousands a 
year ? The money in itself would oppress me, but 
knowing it was taken from you would be intol- 
erable. When Mr. Francis first told us. Cousin 
Humphrey's glee, and the recollection of all poor 
dad's anxieties to prove his title to the estate, 
prevented my refusing it ; but every week since 
then I feel more and more wretched about it, 
and in my dreams now every night I see dear 
dad, and he says to me, * Don't take it, Liz. 
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Osmund Is a son to me — don't take it I ' " 
"Look here, Elizabeth. Supposing a man 
loses a purse of gold which he has no means of 
identifying — legally identifying ; and that the 
man who saw it drop from him — (number one) 
— picks it up. What should you say of number 
two if he kept it t * Number one, in a fit of 
generosity ' may beg him to do so, but (if he's 
a gentleman, not a poor man, of course), it is 
simply impossible. There are circumstances 
you will never know, which make it doubly 
my duty to restore that which is rightfully 
yours. What if the purse was not dropped, 
but filched from you?" I added, in a lower 
voice, — "perhaps the analogy would be more 
correct. No, Elizabeth, do what you like with 
it — give it all away in charity ; only 1 can't take 
it back." 

" Lady Rachel doesn't think as you do," she 
said, heaving a deep sigh. 

" I know very little of my mother's thoughts, 
but you heard a very wise sentiment fall from 
her lips this morning, to the efiect that business- 
matters should be left to lawyers, and that the 
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principals should never speak of them. Act upon 
that, my dear, or you'll destroy all my pleasure in 
your visit." 

She said no more. A few minutes later, my 
uncle appeared on the terrace. He had ridden 
down, and brought with him all the last gossip 
from White's. I saw him scrutinizing Elizabeth, 
as he talked ; and she, on her side, eyed him as 
she would have done some curious animal of a 
genus and habits heretofore unknown to her. 
What with turf and drawing-room slang, covert 
allusions, periphrases, and other forms of speech 
not * to be understanded of the people,' to say 
nothing of the subject-matter of discourse, 
Elizabeth certainly did not comprehend above 
one word in ten of it. 

By-and-by my mother joined us ; and she and 
her brother walked up and down one of the 
side-alleys for twenty minutes, or more, ab- 
sorbed in conversation, which, by the glances 
oast in our direction, referred, I felt sure, to 
either Elizabeth or me. 

By-and-by, he came up to me again, and, 
Elizabeth having gone into the house, we had a 
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few minutes alone, before he took his depart- 
ure. 

*• You've heard about Hartman Wild!" he 
said. " Found no end of letters from different 
fellows to his wife, in her desk. Going to sue 
for a divorce. They say there are no less than 
four co-respondents." 

" Is D'Arnheim one of them f " 

" Yes, and his wife has left him. But that 
you know," he added, with a laugh. " I'm glad 
to see, by-the-by, that your mother has got 
over the shock to her propriety, and takes a 
more lenient view of the case — says now she is 
sure all these women threw themselves at your 
head." 

" I wish you would persuade her not to talk 
such stuff," said I, testily. 

" She seems very much taken with this Eliza- 
beth/' said he, eyeing me narrowly, " and it is 
lucky.. Certainly she is a deuced fine girl." 

" Do you think so f " 

" Yes. I observed her walk just now — 
straight in the leg — goes like an arrow — always 
judge how a woman is made by that." 
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" As to her walk, I take some credit to my- 
self for it. She walked like a cow two years 
ago. I put her on her mettle — you can do 
anything with her in that way." 

" Ah I I have no doubt if you took her in hand 
she would turn out a very distinguee-looking 
woman. Very fetching hair." 

" I can't say I care about red hair myself." 

** Well, it's all the rage now ; and it goes with 
a good skin. Skin is a great thing. Hate a 
pasty, unwholesome-looking girl." 

"Her complexion is improved — still she is 
too red at times — hands especially." 

" Oh 1 that will all come round — never wore 
gloves in the backwoods, I daresay. It's an 
immense pull, by the way, her having neither 
father nor mother. He was a rough customer, 
I remember." 

" I don't know what you mean by an immense 
pull — it is a terrible misfortune I Think how 
desolate she'll be if old Humphrey dies 1" 

" I mean that it is an immense pull for any 
man who may think of marrying her, not to be 
saddled with that backwoodsman, or some im- 
possible mother." 
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" Let me tell you, she is not a girl who will 
marry the first man who asks her." 

« Oh 1 I don't doubt it," laughed the Colonel. 
" I'm told she shows capital taste. But I can 
tell you what, Osmund, there will be a great 
run after that girl, whom you insist on making 
one of the biggest heiresses going, if you let her 
come into the market." 

Then were my eyes opened. I saw my mo- 
ther's little game, and how she had been prim- 
ing her brother. 

" I have no power to let or prevent her," I 
said, slowly. *' She will do what she chooses 
with herself and her property; but I doubt 
her ever * going into the market,' as you call 
it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T HAD now the clue to my mother's hitherto 
-^ inexplicable conduct. Failing all other 
means, a marriage with Elizabeth would pre- 
vent the alienation of Beaumanoir. This was 
the sole motive for her sudden change of tac- 
tics ; and the longer I thought over it, the more 
patent it became. I was amazed that it should 
not have struck me sooner. 

A chill fell upon our intercourse from that 
hour. On Elizabeth's part this may have been 
the result of the discussion detailed in the fore- 
going chapter. By it she found that the idea 
she had hugged in secret, and had come resolved 
to carry into execution, must fall to the ground. 
A certain constraint was inevitable — she was 
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" shut up." On my part, the knowledge that 
every look of interest, every word of approval, 
might be misinterpreted by my mother, made 
me churlishly taciturn. It angered me to think 
that, at the moment I was trying to repair the 
wrong done to my cousin, she should be brought 
here with such a design as this I A marriage 
was to be cooked up, which should render my 
act of renunciation virtually of none effect. I 
chafed to think how astute old Humphrey, 
if he divined the scheme, might even now be 
chuckling over what he would consider my 
false airs of magnanimity. I had felt real 
pleasure in seeing Elizabeth again ; and 
hoped that my mother was, from disinterested 
motives, in which I was fain to believe that a 
troubled conscience played some part, kind- 
ly disposed towards my cousin. There was 
an end to all that now. I had credited Lady 
Rachel with feelings foreign to her nature ; and 
each day of Elizabeth's stay would add to my 
annoyance and perplexity. I liked and respect- 
ed her too much to permit her feelings to be 
played upon ; if indeed, as Mr, Francis believed, 
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this were possible. How could I tell what ideas 
my mother might not instil into the girl's mind 1 
We played at chess, hour after hour, in silence 
(she beat me five games out of six), and then I 
pleaded fatigue, and lay back to brood over my 
troubles; while Elizabeth drew a chair under 
the hawthorn, a little distance off, opened a 
book upon her lap, planted her elbows on her 
knees, and clutched her head between her hands, 
as in a vice. But the leaves, I observed, 
through my half-closed eyes, were only turned 
by the wind. 

There was yet another thought connected 
with the matter which worried me. Was it 
possible that Mr. Francis was a party to this 
plot ? — for so I must consider it. I could not 
forget his earnest desire for this marriage, 
and my mother's unwonted cordiality towards 
the man whom, but three months before, she had 
treated so rudely. And yet, after what I had 
told him, it seemed incredible that he should 
lend himself to a scheme the results of which 
could only be injurious to Elizabeth, and painful 
to myself. 
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On the third day of her stay, he paid ua a 
visit, and I found an opportunity of speaking 
with him alone. 

" Do you know what my mother's object was 
in inviting Elizabeth here, Mr. Francis f" 

" I can make a shrewd guess." 

" She never told you, then ? I was afraid she 
had. I am horribly annoyed. God knows what 
she mayn't say to Elizabeth — though the idea 
of mamage connected with me, now, is such a 
ghastly joke, I should think no one but a 
manoeuvring mother could entertain it." 

"On that point, your mind is in a morbid 
state," returned Francis. "But, as regards 
Elizabeth, I fully comprehend your feelings, 
and I confess I hesitated some time before 
countenancing her visit. I reflected, however, 
that, in the first place. Lady Rachel might be a 
valuable friend to her hereafter, and it was un- 
wise to reject the hand your mother held out. 
Secondly, that it might arouse Elizabeth, and, 
as you were so shortly going abroad, could do 
her no harm. You understand me f " 

" It does harm to me. I should like to be on 

l2 
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hate it, because her cousin is dispossessed ; and 
as to me, sir, if I have to leave my old home, 
and live in that big place with her, I shall hate 
it too/'' 

" Does he suspect anything about Elizabeth's 
visit here ?" 

" Yes ; but be at ease. Though he sees some 
design on Lady Rachel's part (and nothing 
would please him better than its success), he 
has small hope of you. ' I wish it could be,' he 
said ; ^ but, unless I am mistaken, he is not a 
young man to be talked into a marriage — 
especially in a case like this, where his worldly 
interests are so much concerned.' You may rest 
assured, therefore, that he holds you quite blame- 
less of any intention to recover Beaumanoir by 
making Elizabeth your wife." 

" The worst of it is, my mother's pertinacity. 
I heard her say yesterday to Elizabeth, * How 
charming it would be if you could come abroad 
with us! Osmund will be so dull alone with 
me 1' Elizabeth turned quickly round, and look- 
ed at me ; but I pretended not to hear." 

"Ah I" said Mr. Francis, shaking his head, 
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"that would never do. I should be afraid 
for my poor child ; she must not go abroad with 
you." 

Neither of us spoke for some minutes. At 
length I said, with a little hesitation, 

" I have been thinking that, if Elizabeth knew 
the plain truth about me and Evelyn — I mean 
what my hopes once were about her, and that 
my heart will never change — there would be an 
ead to all this rubbish of my mother's, which 
has had the effect of estranging us. Will you 
tell her, Mr. Francis f ' 

"You had better tell her yourself." Then 
after a pause, he added, " I think it not im- 
possible that she already has a glimmering of 
it." 

" What makes you think that ?" 

"To explain, I must mention something 
which I have not done yet, for I thought it 
might excite you too much ; but if you name 
Miss flamleigh to Elizabeth, you would be sure 
to hear it from her. We met her and her mother 
at Torquay." 

"At Torquay? You saw her at Torquay — 
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and yoii never told me 1 What on earth were 
they doing there ?" 

"They came on a visit to Mrs. Hawksley, 
who has had a villa there for the Winter. Mrs. 
Hamleigh found us out at once, and called, and 
was most gracious to Elizabeth." 

" But about Evelyn — that is what I want to 
hear. What did she say ? Did you talk to her 
about me ? and how did she look ?" 

" Delicate, and very sad. I had one long con- 
versation with her, alone. But, perhaps, it is 
as well that you should know exactly what 
passed firat between her mother and me when 
Miss Hamleigh was by. She began by saying 
she had heard from Lady Rachel that morning 
— that she heard from her most days — and that 
your mother was crushed by this last grief, 
which was rendered so much worse by confirm- 
ing all she had long feared of your utter deprav- 
ity. ' You are aware,' she said, * I suppose, that 
a lady was the cause of this fatal quarrel ? But 
perhaps you have not heard that his poor mother 
found another person established by her son's 
bednaide when she arrived. I should not allude 
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to such a subject before Evelyn, but that she has 
A fixed hallucination about Osmund — that his 
dear mother and I have never done him justice. 
I have been reluctantly compelled, therefore, to 
let her know the truth.' I was sorely grieved, 
Osmund. I could not discredit your mother's 
testimony ; all I could say was that, loving you 
as I did, I would never accept the worst con- 
struction of any fact that told against you, 
till I had asked for your explanation of it." 

" What a brick you are, Mr. Francis 1 I'll 
explain everything to you — but tell me first 
what Evy said." 

" She did not open her lips. She was deadly 
pale, until I spoke those few words. Then she 
flushed up, and gave me a look of gratitude. 
However, the day before we left Torquay I was 
able to have some conversation with her alone." 

" How glad I am 1 Well, what passed I" 

" She and her mother called, and Mrs. Ham- 
leigh was engrossed with Elizabeth — over- 
whelmed her with civility ; so I could talk to 
Miss Hamleigh without interruption. She said, 
* Thank you for speaking as you did to mamma 
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about poor Osmund. It is so dreadful to bear 
tbe same tbing repeated day after day 1 I can- 
not believe it. After all bis protestations to me, 
it is impossible be can be as bad as mamma 
tbinks. He bas been very weak, I know, and 
bas been led astray ; but, ob 1 dear boy, bow 
terribly be bas been punisbed I It makes me so 
wretcbed to tbink of bim 1' " 

" Did sbe say notbing about writing ? Did 
she know it was a toss-up wbetber I lived or 
died!" 

"I doubt if sbe bas been told tbe wbole 
trutb — probably from a fear of exciting ber 
sympathy too keenly. Sbe said her mother bad 
gone on ber knees to implore her not to write to 
you ; * but I may send bim a message,' she add- 
ed ;' I am sure it cannot be wrong to do that. 
Tell bim, after our last interview, notbing but 
the most positive proof shall make me be- 
lieve bim false at heart, as poor dear mamma 
is persuaded he is. He has been foolish, I dare 
say— I will not think him culpable — at least, to 
tbe extent they try to prove. Mamma says 
that to go on clinging to him, after his conduct, 
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is to lower myself. I suppose I have no dignity 
— but I cannot help it 1' I promised Miss Ham- 
leigh that if I learnt any satisfactory explanation 
of the circumstances, I would let her know." 

When I had told him as much of the case as 
I could tell anyone — that is to say, of the 
causes that led to my encounter with the 
Italian — and when I came to speak of Madame 
d'Arnheim, I asked, 

" Did Evelyn refer particularly to her I Can 
you remember if she alluded to her in any 
way ?" 

"She said something of a friendship for a 
lady which you assured her the world had en- 
tirely misconstrued. ' I believed him then,' she 
added, * and I will not disbelieve him now. He 
would have made a promise, had I exacted it, 
never to see this person again. But my old 
faith in him revived after nearly three years' 
separation. I had been told he was quite 
changed ; I did not find him so. He may have 
many, many faults, Mr. Francis, but he does love 
me still — I am sure of it. If I did not trust 
him, in spite of all they tell me, I should never 
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timet anything again in this world.' Those, as 
nearly as I can remember them, were her words, 
Osmund." 

" She is an angel 1 And to think that I may 
never see her again, perhaps — never be able to 
assure her of my constancy! God, it is 
hard !" 

'^ His chastisements are not always sent us in 
displeasure, my boy. Bear your trial bravely, 
and it may turn into a blessing." 

" A blessing to be a cripple for life 1" 

"It is foolish to worry yourself about the 
future, my poor boy. In God's hands are the 
issues. The present ought to be enough for us 
all." 

" More than enough for me. But tell me 
what you were going to say about Elizabeth?" 

" I said that she had some inkling of the 

4 

truth. I never betrayed your confidence, but 
after the Hamleighs were gone that day, she 
said to. me, ' You were talking to that girl about 
Osmund — I heard his name twice — what did 
she say V I told her that Miss Hamleigh was 
much distressed at all the reports current as to 
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the oause of your terrible catastrophe. She 
answered characteristically, *What does the 
caiise signify ? He is lying dreadfully hurt, and 
I can think of nothing but that. Yet this girl 
is fond of him — I could tell that by her face.' 
Elizabeth has returned to the subject more than 
once. This is why I think you will find her, in 
a measure, prepared for what you tell her.*' 

*' Very well," I said, as I leant back with a 
heavy sigh. " She shall know what my hopes 
were up to a few weeks ago, and that I shall 
never care for anyone but Evelyn Hamleigh, 
though I should live on, as a cripple, for the 
next fifty years. It is no use, Mr. Francis," I 
continued, as I saw his gentle, reproving smile ; 
" neither the doctors nor you can shfke my 
own horrible conviction that I shall never be 
better." 

Then his smile faded away, and he looked 
almost stem. 

" So you fret and exhaust yourself by. dwell- 
ing upon that which, according to you, is in- 
evitable — is God's decree? Osmund, I am 
ashamed of you 1 This irritation is hurtful to 
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you, both mentally and physically. You say 
you do not trust the doctors — that they pur- 
posely mislead you. Ah I my son, would that 
I could induce you to turn to that Heavenly 
Physician, whose promises never deceive, and 
who would send down to your heart a peace 

which is not of this world 1 " 

« , « « « « « « 

He talked to me for nearly an hour longer. 
I do not repeat any portion of the remainder of 
that conversation, for it would be out of place 
here ; but every word of it is engraved in my 
memory. It was the beginning of a new phase 
in my inner life. Followed up, as it was, by 
many similar discussions, when Mr. Francis and 
I were alone in the house together the follow- 
ing week, it produced an impression the results 
of which will be apparent by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T> LIZA BETH and I were alone; the chess- 
-*-^ board stood between us ; she had just 
beaten me. 

" You have a faculty I shall never possess, 

Elizabeth. I can make plans for myself^ down 

to the third and fourth generation, but I seldom 

. detect my adversary's game, Do you see a- 

head in this clear way in real life ?" 

She looked up sharply into my face. 

" I don't know what you mean. I've no ad- 
versaries to detect." 

" Ah 1 I am glad to hear it," I replied, think- 
ing how much I could enlighten her if I chose. 
" But sometimes the designs of those who act, 
as they consider, for our benefit, we would 
baffle, if we suspected them." 
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Elizabeth said nothing. She began putting 
the pieces away into their box. 

** Shall I tell you something ?" I continued. 
" My mother and I have been playing such a 
game of chess for the last year, and I never fore- 
see her moves." 

" So I should think," she said quietly. 

" Her object in the game has been to separate 
me from the person I love best on earth, because 
that person is poor." 

The girl's face grew deadly pale, but she did 
not speak nor look up ; she went on mechani- 
cally placing the pawns in the box. 

" Her first move was to prevent our corre- 
sponding. She and the mother of — this per- 
son 

"Miss Hamleigh — go on." 

" Yes — Miss Hamleigh's mother and mine are 
most intimate ; and, as I was poor, the views of 
the two mothers were the same. Evelyn was 
forbidden to write to me ; I was not allowed to 
see her, and my letters were intercepted. After 
this, every sort of story that could be raked up 
about me, to prove that I was inconstant to her, 
was repeated to Evelyn." 
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** That couldn't do much harm," said Eliza^ 
beth, quickly. " Who would believe anything 
of a person she loved, that was told behind his 
back?" 

" Well, my cousin had not seen me for a long 
time ; she was a child when we parted ; there 
was every excuse for her believing what both 
our mothers told her. I had always been 
spoken of as a scapegrace, after I had run away 
from home ; and the reports of my * goings-on ' 
in London, and of my having forgotten her, 
must have seemed half confirmed by my never 
returning to Beaumanoir, where the Hamleighs 
constantly were. You must remember all this 
before you blame her." 

"And why did you never return to Beau- 
manoir ?" 

Elizabeth here raised her eyes to mine. 

" That I am not at liberty to tell you. It has 
nothing to do with this. Nor can I enter at 
length into all my mother's subsequent plots. 
I have never been sharp enough to detect them 
until they have done me mischief — that is, look- 
ing at the case from my point of view ; she be- 
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lieves, no doubt, that all she does is for my 
welfare. Her last move has been to let Evelyn 
know the scandalous stories that are told about 
this aflFair. One would think it was enough to 
be half killed, without being traduced. But no 
— we must be separated, at all hazards." 

" But she can't be so . . . she doesn't believe 
them ?" asked Elizabeth, vehemently. 

" She does not believe them. As regards that, 
I know now that they might spare themselves 
the trouble. She will never give me up ; she 
will never marry another man, until I myself 
release her. But Fate, you see, though it does 
not smile upon my mother's game, seems bent 
on favouring Mrs. Hamleigh." 

" I don't understand you." 

The board was cleared now, and her fingers 
were knotting themselves, with feverish rest- 
lessness, in her lap. 

'^ I mean that a poor maimed devil as I am, 
Elizabeth, has no right to think of marriage. 
The hope of ever being better grows fainter 
every day. You look horrified, my dear. Yes, 
I know they don't say so ; they all tell me it 

VOL. in. K 
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is a morbid fancy. You will see if it turns out 
so." 

" Of course she will stick to you, whether you 
are ill or well," said Elizabeth, in a choky voice, 
with averted face. 

" Ah 1 if I get no better, and see that I ought 
to give her up— God knows what the sacrifice 
will be to me 1 — but I will not ruin her young 
life — I shall tell her she must marry. I won't 
be a dog in the manger." 

" Fancy giving anyone up one loved, because 
he was ill ! I shouldn't think much of her if she 
did sol" cried the girl, scornfully; but I heard how 
difficult it was to steady her voice, as she went 
on : — " Do you think when a girl loves — really 
loves — she can be shunted on to any other line, 
just for the sake of being married? Why 
should she marry? Isn't it better to die an 
old maid than marry without love? If Miss 
Hamleigh is — what you think she is, she'll wait 
and wait, until you're both old, and then she'll 
come and nurse you — she will never give you 
up. 

" I shall never give her up — in my heart, I 
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mean — though I may renounce all claim to her 
hand. As to living on like this till I am old, I 
pray to God that I may die to-morrow, sooner 
than that 1" 

"There are worse lots than dying young," 
said Elizabeth. " Living nncared for is one. I 
know I wish / were dead 1" 

" Good gracious 1 With health, strength, 
every capacity for enjoyment, at the outset of 
your life, how can you say that ? — how can you 
say you are uncared for ?" 

" It all seems very cold to me after — after 
dad's love." 

" Wait. Depend on it, in time you will find 
a love that is not cold. You will marry, and 
be a very happy woman, I predict." 

•* I shall never marry." 

" Why do you say that so confidently ?" 

" Because I have enough of the faculty you 
spoke of just now to know that I shall never be 
loved — as / understand love — for myself." 

" Nonsense 1 You'll see by-and-by how mis- 
taken you are." 

" No man loves the sort of half-boy girl I am. 

k2 
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But as I'm to be rich — you insist on my having 
this odious property — Cousin Humphrey is al- 
ways telling me I shall have no lack of suitors. 
He needn't be afraid. I won't marry at all." 

" And what shall you do, then I" said I, with 
a forced smile ; for I felt, in truth, very sad for 
the poor child. " Reign at Beaumanoir, as a 
virgin queen, like your great namesake, and 
take to hunting and shooting ?" 

She shook her head. 

" I couldn't stand the monotony of such a 
life for long — ahne^ I mean. When Humphrey 
dies, perhaps — perhaps I shall go off and 
wander." 

" You can't do that alone at your age." 

*^ Why not I" she said simply. " I suppose 
with money enough I can go where I choose. 
However, I hope Mr. Francis will always live 
with me." 

" Well," I began, somewhat staggered ; and 
then, reflecting that it was useless to discuss 
conventional proprieties with her, I added, 
" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Old 
Humphrey will outlive us all yet." 
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" I hope 80," she said, with a sigh. " He 
cares about life — he has the funds to watch. It 
is better than nothing." 

" Nothing ! Why, you know how fond he is 
of you. It is because all his fortune is for you 
that he watches the funds with such interest, I 
feel sure." 

** You think so ? You're wrong. Not that he 
isn't fond of me — I don't mean that. I know 
what I mean. I understand Humphrey, and he 
understands me." 

" I'll be hanged if / do, Elizabeth." 

" No — I never thought you did." 

" But we shall always remain fast friends, 
whether we understand each other or not, 
shan't we?" I said, after an awkward little 
pause. " We may not meet, perhaps, for ever 
so long, but that will make no difference, I 
hope. You'll write to me, Elizabeth f " 

" I can't write beautiful letters about nothing. 
What is there I could write about that you 
would care to hear!" 

"Everything. All that concerns you will 
interest me, depend on it. With two such far 
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wiser heads than mine near you, it isn't Kkely 
you should want my advice. Still, there are 
matters about the estate, and so on, in which I 
might be of some use. Promise to write to me 
constantly while I am abroad I" 

I had not heard my mother enter the room 
through the folding doors at my back ; and it 
was not until I saw Elizabeth look up, that I 
turned my head, and beheld the beautiful face 
smiling benignly upon us at my elbow. 

" 1 am sure Elizabeth will not be so cruel as 
to refuse you, Osmund. But what I am hoping 
is that Humphrey will spare her to go abroad 
with us for a short time — or, if not now, to join 
us in the Autumn. It would be so nice." 

"I shouldn't like it at all," said Elizabeth, 
rising brusquely. '^ I'm very much obliged to 
you, Lady Rachel," she added, colouring to the 
roots of her hair, and sensible that she should 
modify this r^ection; "but I couldn't leave 
Cousin Humphrey, even if he wished it." 

My mother's immutability was for once dis- 
turbed. Her face betrayed, to my eyes, at 
least, her vexation and her surprise. 
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Elizabeth returned to Cheyne Walk the fol- 
lowing day. My mother made an effort to 
keep her longer, but my cousin was resolute to 
go, although before our last conversation she 
had certainly entertained the idea of asking 
Humphrey to let her remain with us another 
week. Francis, however, wrote to say that the 
old gentleman was by no means well, and she 
seized upon this pretext for holding to the 
limit originally fixed for her stay. 
' Our parting was common-place enough to 
the outward observer. Elizabeth was like a 
little rock. I was really sorry to say good-bye 
to her, and was, moreover, in that condition of 
mind when partings are fraught with forebod- 
ings of evil — forebodings which we smile or 
shudder over long afterwards, according as they 
are realized or not. But my motheif's presence 
checked much demonstration of what I felt ; 
though, even thus, I was more visibly moved 
than my Qousin. Her face looked as it had done 
during her father's last illness, rigid, and almost 
green — the effect produced upon that sort of 
skin by sleepless nights, or any strong and pro- 
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longed emotion. She came into the room at the 
last moment, the carriage waiting at the door, 
and walked up to my sofa. 

"God bless you, Elizabeth I" I said, holding 
out my hand. " Now mind you write." 

She grasped my hand tightly for a moment ; 
then dropped it, without a word. 

My mother came forward, and stooped to 
kiss her. 

" I am very sorry — we are both truly sorry 
to lose you, my dear. I hope, at no distant 
time, this renewal of our family ties may be — " 

" I am much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness," said Elizabeth, rapidly. "Good-bye." 
And, without another word — without waiting 
for my mother's rejoinder — she hurried from the 
room. 

"Well, she certainly is an odd girl," mur- 
mured my mother, as the door closed ; and a 
slight flush of annoyance mounted to her cheek. 
" Difficult to make any impression uppn." 

The week following, my mother went to Beau- 
manoir, and Mr. Francis came to stay with me 
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for a fortnight. It was a delightfiil episode in 
that melancholy time. He drew me upwards 
in conversation to higher and worthier sub- 
jects of reflection than those I was unhappily 
too prone to indulge in. I forgot, for the mo- 
ment, my physical ailments, in discussion upon 
some of those deep mysteries of our being 
which every thinking mind must, at times, 
crave to satisfy. Up to this period of my life, 
whenever such difficulties had crossed my 
thoughts, I had put them away, as matters be- 
yond ray ken, which it could profit me nothing 
to inquire too curiously into. My religion was 
positively but little elevated above that of 
Tennyson's " Northern Farmer ;" sleepy assent 
and indifference had characterized my theology 
from the days of Mr. Putney's teaching until 
now. Mr. Francis, during all the years he had 
been at Beaumanoir, had been careful never to 
disturb this state of things. It had been in the 
bond that all polemics were to be rigorously 
avoided, and he was far too conscientious to 
infringe the rule. But now he was on another 
footing, and I, instead of a boy, was a man, 
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suffering in body, miserable in mind, of waver- 
ing, unhopeful faith. I will not affirm that de 
came resolved to convert me to his own Church, 
if possible ; but that he held himself more than 
justified in arousing my interest in the question, 
and leading me to seek what he considered the 
truth, I believe ; and I have never ceased to feel 
grateful to him for it. When he reads these 
lines, I hope he will understand that I never, 
for an instant, confounded a character I rever- 
ence so deeply with that of the insidious Jesuit 
of fiction (or fact, maybe, for aught I know), 
who goeth about seeking whom he may theo- 
logically devour. To whatever doubt and dis- 
tress my mind was subjected after this time, it 
still was, at all events, preferable, as I now 
think, to the passive materialism from which 
Mr. Francis had awakened me. 

It was during those days that I attained my 
majority, that the lawyers came down to 
Hampstead, and that I duly signed the deeds 
conveying away the whole of the Beaumanoir 
property to Elizabeth Penruddocke. The small 
Lincolnshire estate, added to what I already 
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possessed, would yield me an income of eleven 
hundred a-year. 

My mother and I left England for Wiesbaden 
the beginning of July. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF the six months following I have but little 
to relate. Two letters of Mr. Francis's 
will show the condition of things as regarded 
myself and others ; I need trouble the reader 
with no more. I had heard constantly from 
him, and twice from Elizabeth, when I received 
the following at Geneva, in the last week of 
September : — 

** Beaumanoir. 

" My dear Osmund, 

*' Your letter from Munich, received 
three days ago, has troubled me much. I have 
thought of little else ever since. First, as to 
your health, it is a sore disappointment to find 
that Wiesbaden has done, as yet, nothing for you. 
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But I am told the benefit of such baths only 
becomes apparent very often many weeks after 
* the course ' is ended, and I trust the warm 
yet bracing air of Nice will bring to maturity 
the good seed that Wiesbaden may have sown. 
At all events, let me entreat you earnestly to 
allow neither patience nor hope to abandon 
you. The tone of your letter grieves me more 
than all — it is so desponding; yet, here and 
there, I think I see indications that your soul, 
under its heavy trial, is beginning to look be- 
yond this world for comfort. May it indeed be 
so ! May your steps be guided, if towards our 
holy church, how joyful I shall be I — if not — if 
towards some other door of God's opening — I 
shall know it is equally Ilis doing. I am not 
bigoted ; I would apply the Pagan's line to this 
Christian need — 

^ Rem . . . quocunque modo rem/ 
You will expect to hear something about us, 
but, in truth, I have little to tell. We have 
now been here two months, and our life con- 
tinues to be very much what it was after the 
first two days. Every neighbour within fifteen 
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miles has called,'and not one has been admitted. 
Whatever the weather is, Elizabeth rides for 
some hours daily. The farm, the stables, the 
dogs, are her chief interests. She does not care 
much about the garden, except that little 
grubby corner that was called yours as a child, 
and which she chooses that no one should work 
in but herself. She promises to be a capital 
woman of business, and has mastered all the 
details of this estate in a manner which has 
gratified Mr. Humphrey beyond measure. She 
is not satisfied with a superficial knowledge of 
anything; she goes through the bailiffs ac- 
counts with Mr. Humphrey, and asks questions 
which he and I are sometimes unable to an- 
swer. Altogether, the removal here has had a 
healthy effect on her. I do not say that she is 
happy, but she is roused. Her mind has active 
employment for the present, and those fits of 
moodiness which threatened to become chronic 
?tre now rare. 

" I am not easy about Mr. Humphrey, He is 
more tetchy than ever as to inquiries touching 
his health, but I fear he is far from well. His 
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feelings about Beaumanoir are of a mixed na- 
ture ; he derives a curious satisfaction from the 
realization of the idea which was paramount in 
his mind for so many years. But he hates the 
country, and pines for London, and all the 
busy money-getting interests of his past life. 
He does not know wheat from barley, or a 
goose from a gander, to Elizabeth's infinite 
amusement ; and were it not for the daily 
papers, and for the accounts connected with 
this property, which he audits, he would be 
miserable. He objects to personal contact with 
visitors as much as Elizabeth does, and yet I 
am sure he would feel annoyed if they did not 
call. He shrugs his shoulders when he sees a 
carriage drive up to leave cards, and says, 
* Yes, my good lady, you have a son looking 
out for a girl with money, but you are not go- 
ing to drop salt on Elizabeth's tail.' I observe, 
however, in spite of these sarcasms, that he is 
very punctilious in the due returning of cards, 
from which I gather that he is not altogether 
80 indifferent to these acts of courtesy as he 
would have us believe. 
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"Elizabeth is writing to Lady Rachel, in 
reply to her second invitation to join your mo- 
ther and you. You know what the substance 
of that reply will again be. To frame it in suit- 
able words is not an easy task to Elizabeth. 
Clever as she is in many ways, the facility of 
expressing herself on paper has been denied to 
her. I say this, as you complain of the ' two 
bald and frigid epistles ' she has sent you." 

I continued to hear from Mr. Francis con- 
stantly that Autumn, during which I remained 
in the same state. The tedious journey to Nice 
was accomplished, and we were settled in the 
Villa Lyon. I lay basking in the Southern sun 
for some hours every day, and life looked to me 
like a beautiful dream of cloudless sky and 
tideless sea; but I grew no better. Weary — 
weary of everything. As Joe held the glass 
for me to shave, and I looked at my own face, I 
read the change in myself there. And still they 
cried, " Peace, peace," when there was no peace. 

In December I was shocked to hear of Mr. 
Humphrey's sudden demise. He was found 
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dead in his bed one morning at Beaumanoir. A 
week after the news reached me, I received a 
second letter, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

" I have now to tell yon that which will cause 
you some surprise. Immediately after the 
funeral, the will was opened and read. By a 
codicil dated last June, the substance of that 
will, which had devised all Mr. Humphrey's 
property to Elizabeth, is cancelled, and the main 
portion is left to you, I quote the e^^act 
words : — 

*^ ^ In consideration of the magnanimous sur- 
render of the great Penruddocke estates by 
Osmund Penruddocke, to his cousin Elizabeth 
(their rightftil owner in the sight of Ood), I 
hereby, and with the knowledge and approval 
of the said Elizabeth, revoke the above pro- 
visions of my will made in her favour, with the 
exception of my plate, furniture, and books, 
which I give to the said Elizabeth, as a me'- 
mento ; and I bequeath all my property in the 
fupds, and of whatsoever other description, to 
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Osmund Penniddocke, son of the late John Pen- 
ruddocke, of Beaumanoir.' 

" He then leaves some legacies to his servants 
and to me. On a rough calculation, the law- 
yers tell me the funded property amounts to 
about twenty-three thousand pounds. Eliza- 
beth says you will remember an observation 
about Mr. Humphrey you made to her in June. 
She knew at that time of his intention ; and as 
aoon as the title-deed transferring the Beau- 
manoir estate to her was signed by you, he 
wrote this codicil in her presence. 

** She feels the old man's death very much ; 
and the question which presses on me, far more 
than on her, is — what is she to do now ? She 
is so peculiar, that it will not be easy to find a 
lady-companion to suit her ; without one, of 
course I cannot remain with her,asj3he wishes. 
This difficulty, however, has been temporarily 
removed by Mrs. Hamleigh's offering to come 
and stay with Elizabeth, as soon as she heard of 
Mr. Humphrey's death. Elizabeth was for de- 
clining at once ; but 1 persuaded her at last to 
yield, and Mrs. and Miss Hamleigh arrived yes- 
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terday, just before the funeral, (The second 
time within twelve months that they have come 
to this house under similar circumstances I) 
Mrs. Hamleigh was not so much as named in 
her cousin's will, a fact which, I fear, surprised 
her more than it did me. 

" I have had no opportunity for private con- 
versation with Miss Hamleigh. She is looking 
very beautiful, but sad, and is more distant 
with Elizabeth than I could wish. It would be 
a great advantage to the latter if the cousins 
became friends ; but Elizabeth, who is shy with 
all strangers, seems especially ill-at-ease with 
Miss H. She feels, moreover, that neither of 
these ladies can enter into her heartfelt mourn- 
ing for her old guardian. For my part, I am 
most grateful to Mrs. Hamleigh for coming. It 
relieves mp of an awkward responsibility, and 
before her departure I trust that some suitable 
lady may be foimd as E.'s companion. The 
bare suggestion of my leaving her causes the 
poor child such dismay that, after much deliber- 
ation, I have resolved to remain with her, in 
the curious position of half tutor, half self-ap- 

l2 
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pointed guardian ; for I feel that I am of more 
real service now, perhaps, than I was when I 
came to superintend her studies in her father's 
and Mr. Humphrey's lifetime. She has no 
one to look to but me. Under other eir^ 
cumstancesy it would be natural that she 
should accept Lady Rachel's pressing invita- 
tions ; but you will understand why neither I 
nor Elizabeth could entertain this idea. To her 
it would be the re-opening of a wound which I 
trust is healing — or will heal with time ; and I, 
with my dear pupil's interests so deeply at heart, 
could never countenance it. As to her only 
other relations, the Hamleighs, I have said 
enough to. show that Elizabeth would never 
endure living permanently with them. I can 
see that Mrs. Hamleigh's smile, her trick of re- 
peating your last word, everything^ about her, 
irritates E. Mr. Humphrey once called her " the 
crocodile," and E. never speaks of her now but 
by this name. She has twice asked how long I 
think the H.'s will stay ; and expresses a desire 
to leave Beaumanoir herself, and travel abroad. 
* Not in the beaten track, however,' she always 
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adds. If this restlessness increases, it may be 
best to yield to it. God sees what is for the 
child's good, and -will guide us, 1 know.' " 

The news of my unexpected inheritance great- 
ly elated my mother. She said very little, it is. 
true, and that little was cast in a conventional 
mould; but there was a flavour of reticent, well- 
ordered satisfaction which pervaded her whole 
being, when she observed that, for her part, she 
had always maintained there was a fund of 
goodness under poor Humphrey's rough manner; 
she hoped, indeed she had now no doubt, that 
his end was peace. She wished he had left 
something to dear Belinda ; but she was thankful 
to learn that, unbiassed by petty jealousy, or un- 
Chnstian-like resentment, she was fulfilling the 
pious task jof comforting poor Elizabeth. (I need 
not say that I only culled the facts from, and did 
not read, the text of Francis's letter.) 

To me this accession of fortune, alas ! was a 
matter of utter indifference. There was no 
merit in this ; for, had I felt ' the very smallest 
amendment in my condition, the removal of one 
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important obstacle to my union with Evelyn 
would have driven me nearly wild with joy. 
With twelve hundred a year, in addition to what 
I already possessed, my mother could no longer 
persist in speaking of me as " a pauper." Nine 
months since I should have hailed this as an 
unlooked-for windfall, as nothing short of 
Providential. But Providence had now de- 
clared against me. Day after day, which saw 
no abatement of my sufferings, was killing by 
inches the little hope that remained in me, till 
at last I put a violent end to it. And this was 
how it happened. 

On the first of January, the German doctor 
who had been attending me since my arrival, 
found me alone. He had a reputation for insight 
and skill, but his outspoken frankness was 
said to have militated against greater success in 
his career. A soft answer turneth away, not 
only wrath, but many a nervous disorder. 
Feeble and weakly-minded patients were kept 
aloof from Dr. Hensel by reason of his prover- 
bial fearlessness of utterance. As I had almost 
always seen him, hitherto, in my mother's 
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presence, and on the rare occasions when I had 
been alone with him, had felt too languid to do 
more than reply to his interrogatory, I was un- 
able to speak of this quality of the doctor's from 
my own experience. Chance willed it, however, 
that on this New Year's morning I was alone, 
and in a frame of mind, after weeks of cruel 
struggle, which made it of momentous import- 
ance that I should have an honest licientific 
opinion upon my case. Another year was open- 
ing for me, and for her. Was it not my duty to 
release my darling from her promise, if in truth 
there was no reasonable prospect of our being 
united? That miserable dialogue with con- 
science, which everyone knows at some time or 
other, kept me tossing on my bed night after 
night ; the natural haven for comfort, a mother's 
arms, was debarred me ; I had no friend to turn 
to in my trouble ; and religion — ah ! that I shall 
have to speak of presently; but I may here 
observe that, though it was a subject which en- 
grossed much of my thoughts now, it could 
hardly be said to have brought me peace as yet. 
I resolved, on finding myself tete^tete with Dr. 
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Hensel, to leave the issue of this conflict virtual* 
ly in his hands. I said, 

** Tell me the truth, without any palliations, 
Dr. Hensel. I can stand it. Shall I ever be able 
to move without pain ? Shall I ever walk about 
agam I 

He waited a full minute before replying. 

" You cannot be well for a very long time. It 
is possible that you never will be quite well. 
Still, though I do not wish to buoy you up with 
a hope that might be fallacious, I believe that in 
the course of years " 

" Years I That is enough," and I turned my 
face to the wall. 

That same afternoon I received a letter from 
Francis. The following passage in it removed 
any doubt from my mind as to how 1 ought 
to act : — 

" I have had several conversations with both 
Miss Hamleigh and her mother. The former 
shows a quiet force of character in resisting the 
pressure to which she is subjected, which I con- 
fess surprises me. Mrs. Hamleigh never leaves 
her daughter a day's peace about her ^ foolish 
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entanglement ' with you, as she expresses it — 
and I cannot help feeling sorry for the poor 
mother, she is so unhappy about her child. 
* Evelyn's life is being sacrificed to an idea/ she 
said to me. ' She has had two offers of mar- 
riage, and but that she considers herself bound to 
her cousin, she would certainly accept one of 
them, and my mind would be at ease. As it is, 
if I die to-morrow what is to become of her t 
She will be alone in the world, like Elizabeth, 
and without her wealth. Miss Hamleigh, on 
the other hand, says that though she will never 
marry against her mother's wishes, neither will 
she be persuaded to break her promise to you, 
while you desire this conditional engagement 
between you to continue. I need not say how 
anxious she is about you; and the line Mrs. 
Hamleigh sometimes takes, of exaggerating 
your injuries and speaking of your condition as 
though it were hopeless, is the very last to at* 
tain her end ; as she would know, if she were 
not a poor stupid woman. Her daughter's ten- 
der sympathies are doubly excited thereby ; they 
would certainly be less keen were she to hear 
of you as robust and riotous." 
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This it was which, after reading and re-read- 
ing, finally clenched the resolve 1 had taken, in 
the bitter solitude of spirit wherein I passed my 
days and nights. To renounce everything — to 
shut the door between me and my darling with 
my own hand, it was agony to me; but the 
longer I thought upon her^ the more imperative 
this sacrifice at ray hands appeared. 

After tearing up a dozen long letters, I wrote 
to Evelyn, the next day, as follows : — 

** This, my dearest, is the last letter, probably, 
you will ever get from me. Your mother will 
not mind your having it, when she knows its 
' contents. 

" I write to release you irom your engagement. 
It would be unprincipled and cowardly selfish- 
ness were I not do so ; for, alas 1 I have no 
hope of ever being able to call you mine. One 
doctor has at last had the courage to tell me — 
what 1 had an inward conviction of eight months 
ago — that 1 shall be upon my back for years. 
After this, I should indeed merit your mother's 
reproaches, and I could not stifle those of my 
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own conscience, if I held you bound by vows 
taken when I had strength and hope in the fu- 
ture. I*have neither now. I look forward to 
the long life that may be before me — I am 
ashamed to own with what dread ; but to chain 
your lot to that of a wretched cripple on his 
sofa — no, that I would never do. Your love has 
brightened all my youth, which, God knows ! 
would have been clouded enough without it — ^it 
is my abiding comfort still ; and the precious 
memory of it will cheer the years that may yet 
be left to me, when you have formed other ties, 
which I pray earnestly may be for your happi- 
ness" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"nXTRACT from a letter of Mr. Francis's, dated 
■^ January 7th : — 

"I gave your enclosure to Miss Hamleigh. 
They were leaving Beaumanoir the same day 
(as Mrs. Everett had arrived); but, before their 
departure, that afternoon, I had a few words 
alone with Miss H., the substance of which 
it is right I should repeat to you. She was ter- 
ribly upset by your letter : first, by the view 
you take of your case ; secondly, by your giving 
her tip, as she expressed it. This renders her 
position doubly difficult. She would have wait- 
ed patiently for years ; she is sanguine of your 
ultimate recovery, but now — what weapons 
have you not placed in her mother's hands I Of 
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course, as she never conceals anything from 
Mrs. Hamleigh, she told her at once of your let- 
ter ; indeed, you evidently meant her to do so, 
as you say you communicated the fact your- 
self to Lady Rachel. It is clear to me that 
the latter has written very openly to Mrs. Ham- 
leigh of her views and hopes as regards you. 
Though no name was mentioned, I saw at once 
to whom Miss Hamleigh referred, and I began 
to understand the coldness of her manner to 
Elizabeth when she said, 'Mamma has been 
telling me, ever since last June, that Osmund 
wishes to break off our engagement ; that he 
has other views, and is prepared, when he re- 
covers, to make a marriage which will be — ad- 
vantageous to him in all ways. I have never 
believed it, and I do not believe it now ; but 
she says I am mad to doubt it — that I cannot 
persist in clinging to him if he desires to be 
free ; that though he may be fond of me, and to 
give me up may be a sacrifice, yet that during 
his long illness he has been brought to see how 
foolish such a marriage would be — especially 
when he might marry a person who— in short, a 
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person so much more suitable. I shall suffer far 
more than before,' she added, ' for I feel as if the 
ground were taken from under my feet. I took 
my stand upon my promise, and now what can 
I say to mamma t Oh I Mr. Francis, you who 
know dear Osmund better than anyone, tell me 
the truth — tell me what 1 ought to dof I replied. 
* I feel for you deeply, but this is a case in which 
advice is impossible. You must be guided by 
your own feelings, and your own sense of what 
is right, as Osmund, I believe, has been guided 
by his. One thing, however, I may with cer- 
tainty affirm. In freeing you, he has been 
actuated by no ulterior thought of another 
marriage.' I could say no less than this, as 
Elizabeth's friend; but I could say no more. 
As to counsel, what could I give f You have 
released her word; you cannot release her 
affections. Time and absence may effect this ; 
and her mother's supplications may in the end 
prevail to make her marry someone else — ^it is 
not impossible. Gutta cavet lapidem. But it 
will not be the work of a day .... Mrs. 
Everett seems the person of all others likely to 
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suit Elizabeth. She is a little swarthy woman 
of forty, dressed in a jacket, with her hair cut 
short ; but her gentle voice and manner are 
agreeably at variance with this man-like ap- 
pearance. She has walked the hospitals in 
America, and taken a medical degree. The 
difiSculties she encountered in pursuing her 
profession in this country induced her to give 
it up when E.'s handsome offer was made 
her, through a friend of mine. She has travelled 
half over the world; she is energetic, intelli- 
gent, and, judging by her face, good-tempered ; 
and her knowledge of medicine may prove 
valuable, if E.'s roving inclination leads us into 
uncivilized regions." 

I have added this last paragraph of the 
letter — though it will readily be conceived that 
Mrs. Everett and her jacket were matters of the 
purest indifference to me — because, as 1 shall 
not have occasion to refer to Beaumanoir for 
some little time, it explains how matters stood 
with its inmates, and I may therefore leave 
them for the present. 

The day following, my mother received a 
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loDgish letter from Mrs. Hamleigh, a passage in 
which she read to me. She was inexpressibly 
rejoiced that I had *^ seen the wisdom of taking 
the course " I had done. She felt sure it was 
"for the happiness of both concerned." She 
had given her dearest Evelyn permission to 
answer my letter ; and Mrs. Hamleigh was sure 
T^J good feeling would suggest that this com- 
munication should be final. She trusted that at 
some Aiture time Evelyn and I might meet as 
affectionate cousins ; but at present it was best 
that nothing more should pass between us. 

Then Evelyn's note was handed to me, sealed. 
She had certainly desired — and apparently her 
mother had conceded — that no eye should see 
those lines but mine. It did not escape my 
attention, however, that the seal looked as if it 
had been tampered with. It might have been 
bruised in the post ; she might have re-opened 
her letter ; there were a hundred ways of ac- 
counting for it; and the fact made so little 
impression, that it was only long afterwards I 
recaUed it. 
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" My dearest, dearest Osmund, 

" God knows what is best for you. 
I must not think of myself. I pray every hour 
of the day that He may guard and restore you 
to health ; and I feel sure He will do so. 

" They tell me that the thought of our en- 
gagement worries you, when you should have 
perfect rest. If this be so, I have no more to 
say. What are words? What is a promise? 
My heart will not remain the less true to you, 
until I know that your own is changed. In that 
case — ^if you do not release me from any false 
feeling of generosity, but because you wish to 
be free, free to form other ties hereafter — send 
me back that lock of my hair you wear in a 
locket. You need not write, dear Osmund. I 
shall know what it means. Until then, 

" I am still your faithful 

" Evelyn." 

Those few words, so simple, so reticent, mov- 
ed me deeply. Ah I Mrs. Hamleigh, it was clear, 
did not divine the terms in which my darling 
had accepted my cancelling our engagement, or 
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fihe would never have permitted those comfort- 
ing words to reach me, 

I had done all that conscience demanded — 
more I would never do. No, that lock of hair 
which I now always wore next my heart should 
never leave me. We might not meet again 
this side the grave ; but she should have the 
assurance that I had remained faithful unto the 
end. 

I forgot that my mother possessed a long 
brown curl, set behind a certain miniature of 
Evelyn that was in her desk. And in her eyes 
the end justified all means ! 

Months passed. There was no alteration in 
my physical condition. But the colour of my 
mind was undergoing a gradual change. Day 
by day, morbidly brooding over past folly and 
present retribution, to which I saw no limit but 
with life, my thoughts turned to religion, and 
sought comfort there, but as yet found none. 
" Help thou mine unbelief," was the cry of my 
profound dejection, as I lifted my eyes to the 
contemplation of that better life, by a firm be- 
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lief in which good men ^' possessed their souls 
Svith patience" under every calamity. Mr. 
Francis had first awoke this spiiitual longing 
within me six months befof e ; it was yet un- 
satisfied. 

My urgent desire was to become a Boman 
Catholic — a member of that church which could 
bear such fruits as were shown in the character 
of Ambrose Francis. But I could not bring my 
mind into the state of subjection necessary to ac- 
cept its doctrines. My stubborn individuality re- 
belled against the theory of personal irresponsi- 
bility consequent upon absolution, the suspen- 
sion of private judgment, and blind obedience 
to the Church. I struggled and prayed against 
this obstinacy, which I believed was of the devil. 
Weary and heartsore, I would fain have cast 
all my burdens into the arms of this mighty 
mother, claiming to be the representative of 
man's Creator upon earth. But I could not. 

Here is a passage from one of Francis's letters 
that Winter, which will show that he was too 
wise, however earnestly he might desire my 
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conversion, to urge my taking a Btep which he 
felt would be premature : — 

" Do nothing rashly, my son. God, in His 
own good time, will bring you to a knowledge 
of Himself, as he is revealed in our Holy Church. 
Of this I feel confident — the more you study its 
tenets, the more you will perceive that it is the 
only one which is indestnictible and omnipotent 
over the erring heart of man. Other creeds tell 
men to seek God — mine teaches that God has 
found them. Your soul cleaveth to the dust, as 
David's did, and now you lift your eyes, and 
behold something that is above and beyond this 
world. But do not mistake a transient state of 
feeling for a permanent condition of faith. From 
the conversions of sentimental impulse little 
good can accrue." 

That Summer was passed in the Pyrenees. I 
have nothing to record of it. The Autumn 
saw us back again at Nice, in our old apart- 
ments in the Villa Lyon. It was towards the 
middle of November when the following scene 
took place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"T HAVE heard from Belinda Hamleigh," 

-■- said my mother slowly, as she stood 
beside my sofa, with an open letter in her 
hand— " and her letter contains a piece of 
news." 

I looked up interrogatively. My heart stood 
still ; I felt what it was. 

" I am glad to say Evelyn has at last been 
brought to reason, and has accepted Lord 
Tufton." 

I said not a word. The room was darkened 
by the closed persiennes ; my mother could not 
see my face. 

" After freeing her, as you most rightly did," 
continued she, " you have too much good sense 
not to be glad that " 
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" Glad? — say no more, mother 1 Don't I 
know all my poor darling has been made to 
suffer before she could be brought to forswear 
herself; for she lias forsworn herself. The pro- 
mise she made was none of my seeking — but 
she made it, all the same, in hdr last note to 
me. 

My mother folded and unfolded the letter in 
her hand a little nervously. 

" Belinda no doubt referred her to your owiBi 
letter in urging Evelyn to take this step. Re- 
member what you said about the hopelessness 
of your marrying. Though you take too 
gloomy a view of your own case, yet you 
could not expect a girl^ to go on waiting for 
years " 

" Years I — why, it is just ten months." 

" In those ten months," she continued, adroit- 
ly shifting her ground, " Lord Tufton has come 
forward tioicey undaunted by his previous rejec- 
tion. Such constancy would touch any girl ; 
and then such a charming person as he is— you 
yourself always say so ! It is a great relief to 
her poor mother that Evelyn will be so well 
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settled, and I think we ought all to feel very 
glad." 

"I hope to heaven she may be happy I" I 
groaned ; " only don't ask me to feel glad — my 
heart is too sore for that/' 

**Men are certainly very selfish," said my 
mother, shaking her head. " You give up your 
cousin with a show of magnanimity, but imme- 
diately you hear that dear Evelyn is trying to 
reconcile herself to her fate, and has consented 
to marry a most delightful person, you are in- 
dignant. It is so unreasonable I" 

It was, perhaps ; at all events, I felt it to be 
selfish, for I had no more prospect of ever being 
able to claim her now than I had a year ago. 
But the heart of man is "deceitfol upon the 
weights," and I was utterly crushed. Her 
faithfolness had been the one ray in my dark- 
ened lot ; and now the night had indeed closed 
round me. 

The longer I thought over it, the more inex- 
plicable it seemed, with all I knew myself, and 
all that Francis had written, of my darling's 
steadfastness. My &ith in human nature was 
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shattered. If she was untrue, where, indeed, 
could I look for truth f 

I drove during this month almost daily to 
the Monastery of Cimi^s. Joe carried me, like 
a child, from the carriage, and laid me in the 
vine-trelissed garden, where, far removed from 
the turmoils of the town, I watched the good 
monks digging, or pacing the terraces in medi- 
tation. I envied their peaceful alternations of 
prayer and toil, and remembered with a sigh 
the merciless condemnation I had passed upon 
such lives in the insolent narrow-mindedness of 
youth. 

Ah I how far away those days at Ghent, only 
fours years off, now seemed 1 

The thought of a monastic life occupied me 
much. Of what use was I now to anyone? 
Certainly of none to my mother, who was still 
in the prime of life, and, with her great beauty, 
would easily form new and more serviceable 
ties, when absolved from her " duty " to me. 
Surely to one sick of the world, as I was, a life 
of religious contemplation was eminently fitted, 
if I could only bring my mind into unison with 
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the lofty organ -tones of Romanism. The nar- 
row, empty-hearted sectarianism in which 1 
had been educated had, unhappily, been further 
disfigured in my eyes by the practices— so 
widely diflferent from the precepts — of some of 
its staunchest upholders. I could not look for 
comfort there. Should I find it in a Catholic 
monastery ? 

Here again stepped in my friend with his 
true wisdom. " It is natural that you should 
be struck with the beauty of a conventual life 
at such a moment as this, but those who have a 
real vocation for such an existence are few. 
Within the walls of a monastery there is no 
outlet for energies such as yours once were, 
and will yet be again some day." 

Later on, in the same letter, he wrote : — 
"I confess that the announcement of Miss 
Hamleigh's engagement has surprised me. 
When 1 handed to her the letter in which you 
released her from her promise, I did not antici- 
pate that she would so soon take advantage of 
it. I cannot reconcile it with her own words 
to me. It falsifies the estimate I formed of 
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her. When I contrast a love that can be so 
easily turned aside with the tenacity of attach- 
ment my poor Elizabeth manifests, whether it 
be to her father's memory, or any other object^ I 
cannot but lament what 1 now know to be un- 
alterable. But in doing so, alas I I feel that I 
am a recusant to the faith that I have ever 
professed — that whatever is is for our ultimate 
good. Your soul is passing through a grievous 
trial. I pray to God that it may strengthen 
those higher aspirations which your bodily suf- 
ferings originally kindled. But these must not 
lead to narrow your sphere of action. Self- 
imposed restraint would never profit you, Os- 
mund." 

I here recall with a smile — which it hardly 
awoke at the time, in so abnormal a condition 
was I — the characteristic arguments wherewitii 
my faithful Joe opposed my growing tenden- 
cies. At first, his views were not wholly ad- 
verse to a conventual life — 

" They keeps the women out. H'm I it'd 
save a deal of bother, if they was kep' out of 
everything." 
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But when his shrewdDess detected the peril 
to me, he changed his tone. 

•* YouVe not a goin' to shut yourself up in 
one of them monastory places, I hope ?" 

"Why not? Better men, and worse, too, 
have done so, Joe, and have found consolation 
in serving God, and repenting of their sins." 

" H'm I I'd ha' done it when I was a-galli- 
vanting about London, if*Iwasyou. 'T'aint 
much good a-shuttin' of y'rself up notr, -when 
you can't break out, if you wished it ever so — 
a-lyin' there on the broad o' your back, as 
harmless as an infant I Why, it's like a widder 
of eighty as prays that she may keep the 
sevcoitii commandment I" 

My mother graducJly became seriously 
alarmed. It dawned upon her at last that I 
was in imminent danger of becoming an apos- 
tate, and, not impossibly, a monk. It was not 
for this that she had laboured I She was still 
sanguine as to my ultimate recovery, and un- 
remitting in her care. No effort was spared 
to divert my thoughts. Ladies whom my 
mother's English-county ideas of propriety 
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would have excluded under other circumstances 
she now admitted, in the hope of inducing me 
to receive a few amusing visitors daily ; but I 
refased. I was sick of the world, and looked 
back to my London life with acrimony. How 
right poor Madame d'Araheim had been I How 
often I remembered her warnings I But for the 
worthless people I had then lived amongst, I 
should not be as I now was. All which was 
brought forcibly to my mind when my mother 
said one day, on returning from her drive, 

" I met some friends of yours to-day, who 
are just arrived from Cannes — quite a large 
party. Lord and Lady Ancastar, Mrs. Chaf- 
finch, and some men. I went into Lady Susan's, 
where they were, and hearing my name 
announced. Lady Ancastar begged to be intro- 
duced, and said they would all come and see 
you to-morrow. She was most kind in her 
manner. I was quite agreeably surprised — 
after all I had heard about her." 

'' It is more than I am. I don't want to see 
any of them." 

"Really, my dear Osmund, I think that is 
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hardly right. When old friends who express 
themselves so very much interested about 
you " 

^^ Friends f Do you call such people * friends! '" 

" You lived entirely in their set in London — 
did you not r 

** The people one sees most of in London are 
often not one's friends," I said. " At all events, 
I have no more to do with the things that in- 
terest them. I have dropped out of their life, 
and should not appreciate the last London 
scandal. They would find me very slow ; and 
I don't want their pity — so I decline seeing 
them." 

It was thus I met every proposition made 
with the view of changing, if possible, the cur- 
rent of my ideas. I had become acquainted 
with a priest, who visited me constantly, and 
supplied me with books, which I am bound to 
say I but imperfectly* comprehended. Still I 
strove diligently to believe the dogmas therein 
upheld — it was no fault of mine if I failed. 
These visits and these books were a source of 
grave and increasing annoyance to my mother. 
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So were my drives to Cimies, and the hours 
that I spent, during Lent, in one or other of the 
churches. But she was too wise to expostu- 
late, or enter upon religious discussions. She 
placed Evangelical diatribes against the Scarlet 
Woman upon my table, and invited an English 
curate with a cough to spend two or three 
evenings a week with us. He was a good man, 
doing hard work among the poor of his Eng- 
lish parish, I am sure, to which I sincerely trust 
he has been restored long since, renovated in 
health. Persuasion, however, was not his forte 
— could not have been, under any circum- 
stances ; and now his cough was a great ag- 
gravation of his tedium. I positively writhed 
under it, and often retired to my room, pleading 
a headache. 

My mother was at her wit's end. How could 
she rouse me from the morbid despondency 
which had taken this religious form, and 
threatened to drive me into Romanism? It 
might even be to take vows of celibacy, and in- 
mure myself within convent walls I 
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Chance befriended her, and brought her help 
in this strait, from a quarter where she had 
little right to look for it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" npHEY tell me she's a Grand-Duchess," said 

^ Joe. " But I don't think much of her 
grandeur, as has only two flunkies, and no 
guard of honour — not even a sentry put over 
her door." 

" Why, the Prince of Wales hasn't that when 
he is travelling, Joe — no royalties have." 

" Royalties, indeed I They seem to be thick 
as blackberries in these foreign parts, and every 
bit as poor. They ain't the reel, solid article, 
like our royalties. I don't make much account 
of them," he said, with an air of profound con- 
tempt. 

The dialogue referred to the Grand-Duchess 
of Bodensee, who had arrived at the Villa that 
afternoon. We occupied the ground-floor ; the 
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remainder, lately vacated (it was now the end 
of March), the Duchess had sent her Eammer- 
herr from Mentone to engage for a few weeks. 
Her suite was small, consisting of one lady, be- 
sides servants. 

The Grand-Duchess recalled Madame d'Arn- 
heim, whose intimate friend I knew she was ; 
but I was far from anticipating the intelligence 
which Joe communicated to me the next morn- 
ing — ^that he had seen the Duchess and her "Hof- 
dame " go out walking, and had recognised in 
the latter ^' that foreign lady as come and nussed 
you the fiist night ; and a right good un she 
was, too." 

At luncheon my mother said, looking straight 
out of window as she spoke, 

" Who do you think is in this house ? Your 
friend, Madame d'Arnheim." 

" I know it, and am very sorry." 

" Whyt You will not refuse to see her, I 
suppose I" 

" She is not likely to ask to see me, or put 
her foot inside our door, after the treatment she 
received." 
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My mother said nothing, and the afternoon 
passed. The following day I witnessed a 
cnrious little scene from my window, which 
gave me food for some sarcastic reflection. I 
caught sight of a figure between the orange 
and rose trees which was very familiar to me. 
The tall, slight woman in grey, under a Nice 
umbrella, was walking leisurely towards the 
sea, when I beheld my mother hurrying, almost 
running — she who never hurried — after her. 
Madame d'Arnheim had reached the gate before 
my mother had caught her up, and there they 
stood, full in my view. It was too far off to 
distinguish the expression of Madame d'Arn- 
heim's face, as she turned round, but there was 
a certain drawing back in the attitude which 
was not to be mistaken. They were there for 
more than ten minutes, my mother talking ear- 
nestly all the time, as it seemed, while the other 
scarcely spoke. Finally, I saw my mother 
hold out her hand ; Madame d'Amheim took it, 
and they separated. 

I lay back on my sofa with a smile, partly of 
satisfaction that my mother had seen fit to 
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apologise for her behaviour (whatever her words 
might be, the act amounted to this), partly of 
amusement at the force of circumstances, which 
had driven her to do this thing. 

It was a great relief to me. I had never been 
able to think of my poor friend without a blush 
of indignant shame. How should we meet ? 
was the question I had been asking myself ever 
since I learnt of her being under the same roof. 
But she had condoned my mother's offence. I 
was prepared for the message sent me late that 
afternoon, to ask if I would see the Countess 
d'Amheim. 

She was slightly flushed as she entered the 
salon ; but her countenance bore the traces of 
suffering during the eighteen months since we 
had met. 

" I scarcely thought you would come," said I, 
holding out my hand. 

" I should not have done so, had not your 
mother begged me," was her reply. Then she 
drew a chair to the side of my sofa. " Poor 
boy I how much you have gone through I Ah I 
the last time I saw you I little thought you 
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would be alive now. Every hour of that night 
I expected would be your last. I grieve to 
hear from your mother that you suJBfer a great 
deal at times ; but you hoh by no means so 
ill." 

** Ah 1 well, let us talk of something else. 
Why did you never answer one of my letters ?" 

"Because — I thought it best not. It is an 
odd accident that throws us together now, 
when I had made, up my mind that we should 
never meet again." 

"You did not •know of my being here, 
then r 

"I only learnt it last night, after we had 
arrived. Otherwise, to be quite frank, I think I 
should have urged the Duchess to take another 
apartment." 

" I can well understand that," I sighed. 

"But Lady Eachel has said all, and more 
than I could expect, to counteract the effect of 
her jealousy when she found me nursing you — 
and that is forgotten now — I think no more 
of it." 

"It is like you to say that. Now tell me 
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about yourself. I thought you were living at 
Dresden I" 

" I was until December. Then, as all chance 
of my returning to my husband was at an end, 
the Grand-Duchess proposed that 1 should take 
the post left vacant by one of her ladies. I 
was glad of anything which gave me certain 
duties to perform. I was of no use to any of 
my relations — ^I could be of use to my old friend, 
so I came." 

"And about D'ArnheimI Tell me why 
you say all chance of returning is at an end I" 

^'Because he is so infatuated with that 
woman, that he wants me to consent to . a 
divorce, that he may marry her. In Germany, 
as you know, it is a very easy matter. But his 
family, as well as my own, implore me not to 
yield, and I have not yet done so." 

" I suppose his people hope that, after awhile, 
he will return to his allegiance to you I" 

" I shall never return to him," she said, slowly, 
"unless he is dying. 1 know Karl's character 
too well now to believe that any reform would 
be permanent. But it is not that. A wife may 
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tolerate all that I have done, and more, perhaps, 
if there are occasions, ever so rare, when she 
feels that she has a good influence over her 
husband. Mine, unhappily, after the first year 
of our marriage, has been the reverse." 

" How so ? You do not mean that liter- 
ally ?" 

** Yes, I do. My remonstrances aggravated 
him, and yet gave a kind of zest to pursuits of 
which perhaps he might otherwise have tired. 
Our characters are antagonistic. I am disposed 
to think he might have been a better man if he 
had married another sort of woman." 

" And this is why you have left him ?" 

" I could be of no comfort — I did him more 
harm than gopd. I often wonder if Lady 
Byron, when she left her husband, asked her- 
self this — not what were his offences, but 
whether she could recall any transient moment 
when his heart had been really softened towards 
her? If she could recall any one such, then 
to abandon the slender chance of reclaiming 
him was unjustifiable. I have not this to 
reproach myself with," she added, with a slight 
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infieotion of bitterness. "Nothing could ever 
touch him — 1 never did, at least." 

" No wife was ever more patient and long- 
suffering," I said. 

" One less so would have suited him better. 
Human nature is so strange. In this. Lady 
Byron's case and mine are alike. Everything 
about me irritated Earl. Unlike Byron, some- 
times he paid ' the homage that vice pays to 
virtue,' and concealed his conduct ; but often, 
and latterly especially, he seemed to find a 
pleasure in openly insulting me. It is better 
for us both this should be no longer in his 
power." 

" But your family does not think so, since 
they object to the divorce?" 

" They think it looks ill for a married woman 
to return to her maiden name. There is always 
a certain number of people who will believe that 
there was something against her. On the other 
hand, Im family are anxious to prevent his 
marrying Mrs. Wild. Of all her admirers, Karl 
seems to be the only one who has remained 
constant since her divorce." 
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" I ought not to wish it, Madame d'Arnheim. 
She would have been made to marry some one, 
sooner or later. I am the only suflFerer ; and for 
what remains of my life now, I only desire 
to be as little of a burden to anyone as I 
can." 

Gradually, in subsequent conversations, my 
friend learnt the troubled state of my mind up- 
on the subject of religion, and how the idea of 
monastic life, if I ever regained sufficient 
bodily strength to embrace it, commended itself 
to me. 

" Of what good shall I ever be in the world f 
Military ambition is at an end. I must send in 
my papers immediately, for there is no hope 
of my being able to serve again. .1 take no 
interest in anything. I feel bruised, morally 
and physically, all over. I fancy that in a 
life of religious exercise I should find peace." 

" Do not think it. Human passions are the 
same on either side a monastery wall." 

"Then it would free my mother, to whom 
this wandering about the Continent is very irk- 
some." 
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" She would prefer anything to your entering 
a monastery — ^you may be sure of that. The idea 
is too horrible — it is preposterous !" 

"Why is it horrible! Do you think that 
lives of prayer and meditation cannot be ac- 
ceptable to God 1 That is the narrow Protest- 
ant view." 

" I do not say * cannot ;' I doubt whether they 
generally are. There may be cases where a 
man, from temperament or circumstances, is fit 
for no active work in this world. Such is not 
your case. If you remained on your sofa for 
years, your mind would work. It is doing so 
now, in an unhealthy way, upon this subject of 
religion. That will right itself in time. Shut 
yourself up in a convent, and you will be wretch- 
ed and self-condemned for the remainder of your 
days 1" 

She grew quite eloquent upon this theme. 
Then, as regarded a change of faith, she said, in 
forcible terms, not wholly free from sarcasm, 
that, in order to be converted, it was well to 
understand clearly what one was to be convert- 
ed /rom, as well as what one proposed being 
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converted to. Was I quite sure that I under- 
stood the great work of the Reformation, and 
the principles then established ? I had been 
dabbling in the fathers, and floundering through 
controversial works by eminent Romanists, 
placed in my hand by my priestly friend. But 
what had I read upon the other side I Only a 
few evangelical tracts 1 

The result of this and of other subsequent 
conversations was to make me feel ashamed of 
the precipitancy with which I had well-nigh 
abjured the religion of my fathers, because I 
virtually knew nothing of it. Madame d'Arn- 
heim had read a great deal, and to some pur- 
pose. She could give a reason for the faith that 
was in her ; and though, as with many of her 
countrymen, the limits of that faith were diffi- 
cult to define, its basis was firmly rooted. I 
have heard her views called "rationalistic," 
"pantheistic," and a number of other hard 
names. I only know they were firee firom in- 
tolerance, which is not always a characteristic of 
liberal tenets; and the exposition of them, 
though too vague to satisfy the requirements of 
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any rigid theologian, was more beneficial to 
me at this juncture than closer reasoning, which 
did not admit of a divergence of opinions, 
would have proved. Madame d'Arnheim's was 
essentially the subjective German tone of mind 
— its enthusiasm was not to be kindled by out- 
ward appeals to the senses. Yearning after the 
infinite, the sense of spiritual needs not to be 
satisfied by " authority," have been targets for 
reprobation or ridicule for well-nigh a century 
past ; but none the less, they indicate a deeper 
thoughtedness than is shown by the passionate 
credulity which bows, unquestioning, to any 
new dogma imposed by one man upon others. 
She could have become anything, or nothing — 
sooner than Roman Catholic, but her sympa- 
thies were too wide not to embrace every form 
of earnest human aspiration ; and therefore I 
could talk to her more openly than would 
have been possible with anyone differently con- 
stituted. 

From that day forwards there was a great 
change in my life. By some means or other, it 
was contrived that Madame d'Arnheim should 
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be my almost constant companion. That this 
was by my mother's express wish and contriv- 
ance there could be no donbt. She had been 
presented to the royal lady upstairs, who was 
charmed with her beauty and distinction, and 
readily accepted her as a substitute for her 
highness's ordinary companion in her daily 
drives, when the nature of the case was ex- 
plained to her by Madame d'Arnheim. Then, 
after a while, I was persuaded to accept the 
Duchess's kind invitation to me to pass the 
evenings in her salon ; and was carried up-stairs 
in an Algerine horse-rug, swtmg like a hammock 
between Joe and our Niceois service. The 
Duchess, a small, vivacious woman, dressed with 
a simplicity bordering on shabbiness, would 
come to the door herself to greet me, and punch 
the pillow of the sofa where I was to lie, and 
draw a chair near to it, and, affluent of imper- 
fect English, inundate me with cordial inquiries 
after my health. 

She was a warm-hearted, self-willed little 
lady ; resolute to carry out, no matter at what 
cost, that which she had set her mind to accom- 
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plish ; liking everyone to be happy about her, but 
happy in her way. Given certain seeds, such a 
character was the inevitable outgrowth of 
Royal nurture. She was an enthusiast about 
talent and beauty, and only cared to be sur- 
rounded by what was attractive to the mind or 
to the eye. Every evening, she and my mother, 
and the select few who were admitted to these 
informal receptions, drew round the fire, and the 
ladies knitted and the men talked, while I lay on 
the sofa in the comer, close to the table where 
Madame d'Arnheim tnade tea. 

I needed such a friend more than anything, 
at once to soothe and to rouse me. Hopeless 
brooding over my temporal misfortunes, restless 
introspection, and doubt as to my theological 
wants — between these, my mind had been shut 
up, breathing the same air, and feeding upon 
itself for months. Its mouldy chambers were 
now ventilated by the sunshine of sympathy, 
and the fi:ee wind of discussion. I shrank still 
from all " society ;" I took no part in the gene- 
ral conversation that went on in the Duchess's 
drawing-room, but I grew more and more de- 
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pendent on Madame d'Amheim's companionship 
— more and more to look for her coming ; to 
miss her when absent; and to regard with 
dread the prospect of our approaching separa- 
tion. 

For here is the beginning of May, and in ten 
days' time the Dnchess is going to fly from the 
coming heat into Switzerland ; and we are to 
return to England — ^probably by sea, from Mar- 
seilles. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

rpHE idea of returning to England was most 
-^ distasteful to me. The only &ces by a 
sight of which I should have been gladdened 
would have left its shores before I reached 
them. Francis wrote that he and Elizabeth, 
with Mrs. Everett, were leaving England, on a 
lengthened cruise in a large schooner my cousin 
had bought, with the hope of saiUng round the 
world 1 For the Summer months, however, 
their wanderings were to be confined to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Hamleighs' name was seldom or never 
mentioned between my mother and me. I 
heard that they were in London, and that the 
marriage was to take place in Jtme, and I heard 
no more. 

VOL. III. 
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" The Duchess suggests our going to Paris, 
and your consulting Nelaton," said my mother 
one morning. 

" Is she going there ?" I asked, quickly. 

"No; she goes to Switzerland direct. But, 
if Nekton approves, we may follow her there 
later. The first thing is to have his opinion on 
your case." 

" 1 don't much care — anything you like. He 
won't do me any good, and I'd rather by half 
go to Switzerland at once. But if you wish 
it " 

« I think it the right thing to do," said my 
mother, quietly. " You have had no first-rate 
opinion for months; and therefore, as you do 
not object, I will write to-day for rooms at 
Meurice's." 

Madame d'Arnheim and I parted, buoyed up 
(I speak for myself) by the hope of meeting 
again before long. The Duchess talked of pass- 
ing most of the Summer in the Engadine, and 
I told my friend that I was resolved we 
should follow her there. What, or at least how 
much she felt, it was difiicult to say. She took 
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my hand in silence, and then said, after a 
panse, 

" Whether we meet again or not, you know 
that my first prayer, night and morning, will 
be for your recovery." 

It was the middle of July. I had been six 
weeks at Wildbad, where the French surgeons 
had sent me, and was now at St. Moritz. But 
1 was no longer the same man. 1 had given but 
little heed to Nelaton's opinion that these 
mineral baths would prove very beneficial. 
Even when my mother and Joe declared that 
the improvement was daily visible, I refused to 
credit it myself. When the day came, however, 
that I raised myself from my couch without pain, 
and crawled round the room supported by Joe, 
I shall never forget my sensations. I had fallen 
back into the slough of despond as soon as 
Madame d'Arnheim's presence had passed away, 
and I was left alone with my mother. The f 
prospect of restoration to health came like a 
rush of waters on a thirsty land. Id regaining 
the partial use of my limbs, I felt that I regain- 

o2 
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ed something of the courage which had so 
miserably failed me of late. 

In the middle of July, the doctors commending 
the plan (which I had resolved, whether they 
approved or not, to carry out), we rejoined the 
Duchess and Madame d'Amheim at St. Moritz. 
After the abstinence from all sympathetic so- 
ciety, the sight of my friend did me as much 
good as the bracing air of that salubrious val- 
ley. Her face beamed with silent joy when she 
saw the wonderful improvement that a few 
weeks had wrought in me. 

Our life was conducted on this wise. My 
mother left me more than ever now to the com- 
panionship of Madame d'Arnheim. She and I 
sat out on the terrace, overlooking the lake, 
which led from our suite of rooms at the Kulm 
H6tel (and was upon the roof of those occupied 
by the Duchess), a great part of the day. 
Sometimes we made excursions in **Einspan- 
ners," when — each crazy little vehicle contain- 
ing only two persons — Madame d'Arnheim al- 
ways accompanied me, while my mother went 
with the Duchess, The ardent friendship of the 
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latter for her new English acquaintance in* 
creased daily. My mother was one of those 
women who inspire more enthusiastic admira- 
tion in their own sex than among men. The 
royal lady was an impassioned partizan. She had 
proved so when she espoused Madame d'Arn- 
heim's cause so warmly, as she now did my mo- 
ther's. The latter was a saint — a creature per- 
fect as she was beautiful, who had suffered 
most cruelly. The feeling of ,a son for such 
a mother should be one of adoration. This she 
was never weary of repeating. 

Her circle was exclusive, but she received 
every evening the visits of the few persons of 
distinction who were at St. Moritz. Her most 
frequent visitor was a semi-royal Wallachian 
prince, named Orsova, a puissantly rich widower, 
who had abdicated certain territorial rights in 
favour of his son, but retained his enormous 
funded property, and spent his Winters in 
Paris, his Summers in travel. He was some- 
what under sixty, and was an imposing-looking 
personage, though too much " made up," and 
somewhat too rigid in carriage and manner to 
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satisfy an Englishman's ideal of nobility. But 
he was said to be agreeable — that is, the Duch- 
ess and my mother said so ; for I saw too little 
of him, either then or afterwards, to be able to 
judge. He passed most evenings in the Duchess's 
salon; I seldom went there, unless driven in 
from the terrace by the cold. We had a spell 
of glorious weather just then. The blue and 
golden days deepened into fiery sunsets, and 
then suddenly n^elted away into the clear dark 
of starlight, and I lay upon the terrace, watch- 
ing the purple shadows steal up the pine-clad 
hills, drink in the molten glory on the rocks, 
the rosy flush upon the snow. Then the reflec- 
tions died out in the blue-green mirror below 
me, and lights began to twinkle from the Kur- 
haus in the valley, a mile and a half away. 

It was on such an afternoon and evening as 
this, about three weeks after our arrival, that 
the conversation I recall with distinctness took 
place. All through the hotel was the distant 
bustle of parties returning from the day's expe- 
ditions to the Bernina, or Mortratsch Glacier. 
I could hear them discussing their prowess in 
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cKmbing, or their various adventures on the 
loggia or terrace below me. There was th^ 
roystering Italian, who drove his own four 
horses, and banged away so lustily at the 
piano every evening ; and that untiring English 
femily, with green tin cases strapped round 
them, like so many Cupids with quivers, climb- 
ing every accessible height after the Flora of 
the Engadine, with an energy that Love him- 
self might have envied ; these, and the spec- 
tacled Professor's family from Berlin, and the 
five Dutch girls — I knew them all by sight, 
and I heard them discoursing in their divers 
tongues. 

** Listen to those people," I said. " I wonder 
if I should make such a row as that if I ever 
got to the top of Pitz Languard — which I never 
shall?" 

" Why should you not?" Madame d'Arnheim 
looked up from her knitting with a smile of 
encouragement. " You improve now every day. 
You scarcely leant at all to-day in walking up 
and down." 

"I couldn't do without your arm," I said, 
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shaking my head. " Did I repeat Joe's flatter- 
ing witticism, that you were the only woman 
as ever he knew'd that could be depended on V 
And I added gloomily, " Perhaps he is right." 

She was silent for a moment ; then she said, 
with a heavy sigh, 

" One of the few real pleasures in life is to 
feel that one is of use. It is the only one I 
have left.'' 

" Nobody knows what it is to me now to have 
a friend to whom I can open my whole heart. 
Between my mother and me there never was — 
there never can be any confidence ; and when I 

think that for all the remainder of my life " 

Here I broke off. 

** I can guess what you leave unsaid." Ma- 
dame d'Arnheim bent her head a little lower 
over her knitting. "Has it ever occurred to 
you that Lady Rachel might marry again ?" 

"Never as a serious probability. What do 
you mean? You don't mean that — that you 
think there is a chance of such a thing?" 

" It would not surprise me — that is all," she 
replied, carelessly. " By-the-by, I suspect she 
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has had news from England to-day which an- 
noyed her. Has she told you of it ?" 

" She rarely tells me anything of her letters. 
What makes you think this V 

" She talks to the Duchess more or less unre- 
servedly, 1 believe, and she was speaking to-day 
with an open letter in her hand, when I entered 
the room. She stopped short, but not before I had 
heard her say, * It is too provoking, when I had 
hoped ' — tohat^ I know not. It occurred to me 
that Miss Penruddocke might be going to be 
married, as you told me what your mother's 
wishes had been in that quarter." 

** I should hope they were at an end. I can 
scarcely think my mother's words had reference 
to Elizabeth, for she is abroad. But she is al- 
ways hatching some scheme in her head." 

Madame d'Amheim laid down her knitting, 
and looked across the lake into the bosom of the 
blue-green hills, and fissured rocks opposite, as 
though she sought there the solution of some (m- 
ficult problem. Her lips were pressed tight ; 
her pale eyes never moved ; the breeze stirred 
the fluffy hair upon her brow; I watched her with 
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curiosity for some minutes ; she was absolutely 
motionless. At last she said, speaking in a low, 
distinct voice, 

" And why should this scheme not be hatched! 
Now that your hopes in another direction are 
at an end, do you never think of Elizabeth t It 
would be what is call a * suitable ' marriage." 

" No — she is a grand creature, but we are not 
suited, and we should neither of us be happy. 
Elizabeth has not the sympathy and repose 
which are what I should seek for now in a wife ; 
and she would not be satisfied with the only 
kind of love I could give her." 

" Your feelings are much changed, even with- 
in a few weeks," said Madame d'Arnheim in a 
low voice. " They may change yet more. As 
you regain strength and energy, repose may 
not seem to you the one thing needful." 

"My nature is not changed. I feel about 
marriage, as I have done ever since I thought 

• 

about it .at all. Few men, I believe, marry their 
first loves — the only deep and passionate at- 
tachment of their lives ; and I am no exception 
to the rule. But the marriage of expediency is 
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utterly abhorrent to me. Two sorts of union 
are possible in my eyes, and only two. If a 
man's wife cannot be the mistress of his imagina- 
tion, at least she must be the friend and confi- 
dant of his thoughts. That is what, for want of 
a better word, I call * repose.' " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ONE afternooD, the Duchess made a party to 
drink tea and whipped cream at Siltz 
Maria — some Italians, Prince Orsova, and our- 
selves. They spread a plaid for me on the grass, 
under a tree, at the outskirt of the village, 
where I could see the matchless view, while 
they all, with the exception of Madame d'Arn- 
hein, wandered up the hill to the chapel, before 
assembling at the village inn for tea. Madame 
d'Amheim took up her position near me with a 
book, while I made a lame effort to sketch the 
mountains opposite me. I was roused by see- 
ing my companion fling down her book with an 
indignant gesture on the ground. 
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•* What are you reading that makes you so 
angry ?" I asked with a smile. 

" Well, yes — I am angry. It is a French 
book, and by a woman I — a woman of genius, 
too — Georges Sand. It makes me mad I" 

« What is it about I" 

" A woman, who is held up to one's admira- 
tion — the cleverest and most charming of our 
sex. Her grandeur of character is shown by 
simulating a passion for a man she cares no- 
thing about, and becoming his mistress, in order 
to disenchant the man she really loves, and who 
loves her I" 

** But why ? Why, if they are both of one 
mind should they not marry I" 

" Because she is many years older, and she 
believes it is only a boy's fancy, on his part. So 
far she is right. He very soon falls in love 
with another woman. She might have left the 
district where her young lover is bound to re- 
main. But this would not have involved a 
gross outrage of all moral sense (I might say 
all truth and purity), so dear to French imagina- 
tion !" 
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" Perhaps she would have done better to have 
married him f " said I, looking furtively into her 
face. *^ Was she quite sure that it was for his 

good r 

" The event proved her right," she replied 
quickly. Then, gazing up to the sky, her eyes 
filled with tears, she added, ''God knows, I 
can understand sacrifice — the sacrifice of every 
hope for the sake of another's ultimate happiness 
— but not thus. It is monstrous!" 

" And yet, putting the morality — that is, one 
sort of morality, aside — is it worse than what is 
done daily," I said, gloomily — " a girl sacrificing 
herself at the altar, for money and position, 
without the generous excuse of Madame Sand's 
heroine ?" 

"It is immeasurably worse. You know I 
feel strongly as to the folly and weakness of 
such a marriage as you speak of," she returned, 
pointedly ; " but God forbid that I should class 
it for a moment with a horror like this I A 
girl may go to the altar under the mis- 
taken notion that it is her duty, promising to 
prove a true wife to the man she does not love 
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^amour^ and keep that vow; but what good 
can come of such double-distilled evil as this ? 
— Here comes your mother." 

'* And Orsova. What a handsome man he is 
for his age I She says he is very agreeable. 
Do you like him I" 

" I know but little of him," she replied, look- 
ing away. "He never honours me with his 
conversation. The Duchess says he is clever." 

"Do you know," said I presently, as I 
watched the two descend the hill-side, my 
mother leaning the tips of her beautiful fingers 
on the Prince's arm, and smiling calmly from 
time to time at his conversation, which seemed 
to flow on uninterruptedly — " do you know, if 
the idea were not absurd, connected with my 
lady, I should say there was a little, just a 
very little, flirtation going on there." 

" Should yo\i ?" said my friend, calmly. She 
looked at me for a moment, and seemed about 
to add something, but changed her mind. 

" I take it he is not a man of much energy 

« 

and action," I observed. " Otherwise, at his 
age, he would not give up his estates tahis son." 
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" He is not a man of decision^ at all events," 
she said, with just the shadow of a smile (and 
at the time I did not know what she meant) ; 
" but that sort of character suits some women 
better than a stronger will." 

" You know him very little, you say, and 
yet you think you read his character. How is 
that?" 

" I flatter myself I have some observation — 
or perhaps I should call it a woman's gift — in- 
tuition." 

" And what does your intuition tell you about 
this Wallachian ?" 

" Oh I my intuition is like the antennae of an 
insect — of no use to anyone but myself." 

" But one insect probes the way for others," I 
replied, laughing. "If this fellow is such a 
friend of my mamma's, I may as well have the 
benefit of your lights upon him." 

" He is quite harmless ; don't be afraid. He . 
has no heart, but plenty of amiability, which is 
more available coin, you know, for general 
circulation. His vanity is inordinate ; and yet 
he has no reliance on his own judgment. Self 
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is the central planet in his system, but that 
does not prevent a number of good little stars 
in their way from revolving round it — liberality, 
easy temper, and so on. A clever talker, I dare- 
say ; but shallow, that I am sure. A man who 
lives for the amusement of the hour, now that 
he is sixty, as he did forty years ago ; who hates 
all trouble or responsibility. There, that is 
what my antennsa tell me." 

" Perhaps they tell you something of the 
same sort of me ?" said I, with a sigh. " I am 
weak, and selfish too, I am afraid. And I, too, 
have given up my inheritance, which must look 
to you like a shrinking from responsibility ? " 

" No, I quite understand it. You have been 
weak, but then you showed strength and moral 
courage. It was weak to be carried away by 
a current which I warned you was dangerous ; 
and just as weak to want to bury yourself in a 
monastery, because you were hurt in body and 
mind; but you are still almost a boy," she 
added, with a smile ; *' and have all life before 

you." 

I shook my head. 

VOL. m. P 
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" If left to myself, I may sink into the same 
morbid state again." 

" Nonsense 1" she said, turning away; and 
her voice shook as she spoke. " You know I 
cannot always be near you. We shall soon 
have to part now." 

The Prince and my mother here joined us, 
and our conversation was not renewed. But 
from that day I date the birth of the idea 
which grew up — in spite of discouragement — 
within me: the idea that I would ask Marie 
d'Arnheim to divorce her husband, and become 
my wife. She knew me better than anyone in 
the world, and in her sympathy alone did I 
find any consolation now. If she consented to 
be mine, it would be with full knowledge of the 
fact that the love of my young heart was 
buried for ever, that I valued her beyond 
every other woman now, and that her com- 
panionship might save me from despondency, 
or worse; this she could not fail to believe. 
Was I justified in asking her to relinquish a 
worthless husband, who desired nothing so 
much as to be free, and to become mine, under 
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these oircumstances T Thence arose my doubt 
and discouragement. Did the demon of selfish- 
ness prompt me to demand a sacrifice, when I 
had 80 little to give in return? And jet I 
could not remain blind to the fiskot which each 
day made more apparent, that I was the first 
object of Marie d'Arnheim's thoughts and solici- 
tude. She had a voluminous correspondence 
during those weeks-important looking docu- 
ments arrived daily (upon family business, she 
said), demanding well-digested replies ; but she 
wrote them all upon the terrace, sitting beside 
my Bofift. The letters must suffer, rather than 
I. My mother was more charming than ever 
in her manner to her ; no one could have be- 
lieved that the woman on whom she lavished 
every outward testimony of regard and grati- 
tude, was the same one touching whose charac- 
ter Lady Rachel had entertained such injurious 
doubts a year before. She now evinced the 
most perfect confidence in Madame d'Arnheim, 
and constantly averred that the removal of that 
terrible cloud which had so long hung over my 

p2 
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spirits, and my being saved from Romanism^ 
were due solely to her. 

But this state of things oould not go on for 
ever. The weeks flew by. The Duchess's de- 
parture to Germany began to be talked o£ 
What did separation mean to each of us ? To 
myself, I knew but too well what it meant, 
and I could not doubt that to her it was the 
deprivation of the chief interest in a desolated 
life. She had said so ; and I felt that what she 
had said was the truth. If we oould mutually 
console each other — ^if such measure of loyal 
affection as mine could satisfy her in the long 
years to come, why should I hesitate ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TT was a glorious day towards the end of 
^ August. Marie and I had driven in an 
" Einspanner " to the Maloja Pass. We lay upon 
a slope of fine short turf, a shepherd's broad- 
eaved hut of pine-wood upon one side, the 
tumbling waters of the Inn upon the other ; be- 
fore us, rising up into the clear expanse of blue, 
the jagged summits of gold-grey rock, with 
every fissure traced in violet shadow, and the 
silver thread of a cascade gleaming down their 
face ; and far, far below, the winding road into 
Italy, flung like a ribbon through the mountain 
defile that guards the entrance to that land of 
promise. 

On such a day the air in these regions, though 
permeated with sunlight, retains that thin edge 
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which has been sharpened in passing over the 
neighbouring snow. Every distant bleat and 
goat-bell is heard with curious distinctness. 
To-day there arose a confused murmur of many 
things: the river rushing over stones, the 
wrangling of drivers round the inn-door, a cow- 
herd singing in some high-up pasture, the 
tinkling bells of many beasts, as yet unseen, 
descending to their valleys for the night. There 
was just enough of life to enhance the sense of 
enjoyment and of peace, as we sat there, in per- 
feet silence, for more than half an hour. It was 
she who broke it at last, with a sigh — 

"In another week you will be down there, 
among the vineyards, and we shall be speeding 
northwards to our cold fatherland. Achl how 
quickly the weeks have spedl" 

" Marie," I said, after a pause — ^it was the first 
time I had ever called her by her name — " it is 
for you to decide whether we shall part or not/' 

"What do you mean?" she asked, with a 
startled look. 

" I mean that the life you and I have been 
leading is a nearer approach to happiness than 
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I believed to be possible for me a few months 
back. You know what I was, and what I never 
can be again« You are the only woman in the 
world now I could ever ask to be my wife. Can 
you consent to come and inhabit a battered 
ruin, Marie !" 

She buried her face in her hands, and was 
silent ; but her whole frame quivered. I con- 
tinued, after a pause — 

"You have not yielded hitherto to D'Arn- 
heim's wish for a divorce, 1 know, but every 
moral tie between you is snapped, and you can 
be legally freed to-morrow." 

She raised her head quickly, and seemed 
about to reply, but hesitated. After a few 
minutes' pause she said, in a low voice, 

" Are you quite sure you are not deceiving 
yourself — and me ? You have a warm generous 
heart. You pity my cruel position, and you are 
grateful for the deep interest I take in you. 
But your wife — ach ! I shall be an old woman 
while you are still a young man. It would be 
Sacrificing you ; no— no, it must not be." 

" I am old before my time ; the sacrifice is on 
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yonr side; you become a garde-^malade, I am 
afraid. If you love me well enough not to 
shrink from such a prospect ^" 

"I love you better than anything in the 
world," she interrupted ; and the quick passion 
of her utterance contrasted strangely with 
her habitual manner/ " It is because I love you 
so much that I shrink from doing you an m- 
jury." 

'^Does that mean that you think I shall 
change? You know me very little. I have weigh- 
ed this step as regards us both. The love of 
my youth is dead, and you have itome to me as 
an angel of consolation. Life, hitherto, has been 
a sad experience to both of us. Can't we help 
to lighten the burden of what is left of it, for 
each other ?" 

"Have you thought of what your mother, 
and all the world, will say — that I have in- 
veigled you into this ?" she asked, with a bitter, 
smile. 

" I hope for your peace of mind's sake you 
care as little as I do for what all the world 
says." 
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" I don't know — I think not, when it affects 
one I love. * A divorced woman ' is a term of 
great reproach, remember." 

" Does that signify to us ? We shall not live 
in the world. We have both of us had enough 
of it. Let it talk as it will. You, yourself, 
have no repugnance to a divorce, for I have 
heard you say that, when the life of man or wife 
is one continued act of perjury, the tie is far 
better severed." 

" No — ^I have no repugnance to it," she re- 
plied, slowly, and her cheek was suffused as 
she spoke. 

" Why, then, do you hesitate T D'Amheim is 
bound, body and soul, to another woman, and 
is doing all he can to be free." 

" I did not say that I hesitated. It was your 
marrying a divorced woman which I spoke of as 
disadvantageous to you. As to myself — " here 
she paused, and seemed uncertain whether to 
pursue the subject further. 

** Well, Marie ? Speak quite openly, will you 
not, as to your best friend ?" 
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She plucked at the short warm grass on which 
we lay, with nervous twitching fingers, before 
she looked up into my face, and said, '* You must 
know, then, that I am free, or shall be so, in a few 
weeks. When we left, Nice, feeling for the first 
time what my love for you really was, I believed 
that I ought no longer to remain the wife of 
another man. The only argument in favour of 
my not relinquishing my husband, was taken 
firom me, when I knew that I never could or 
ought to return to him. I instituted the neces- 
sary proceedings, but without naming it to the 
Duchess, or to anyone whom it was not incum- 
bent on me to take into my confidence. I knew 
what a storm of opposition it would arouse. It 
has already begun — I receive vehement letters 
from my family and his daily, now that the affair 
has got wind. I must tell the Duchess — there 
is no longer any use in concealment — or, perhaps, 
I should not have told you." 

I took the hand that lay beside me. 

" Make one avowal of it, Marie, and say that 
you are to be my wife. I believe that I can 
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make you happy. If I did not believe this, I 
would never ask you to be mine." 

" Do you remember Georges Sand's heroine, 
whom I told you about the other day ?" she 
said mournfully. " She was wise in her resolution 
— yes, though her conduct was horrible — inde- 
fensible." 

" Never mind precedent — think of ourselves. 
Ours is an exceptional case." 

*' If you were, as you were a few months ago 
— believing yourself a hopeless cripple — then, 
indeed, I might be your nurse through life. 
There would be no selfishness in that. But, in 
a year or so, you will be your old self again — 
and then 1" 

" Then I shall want you more than ever, to 
stir me up to work. I feel as if something was 
dead within me,which it is impossible to rekindle, 
myself — and when I think of a life spent alone 
with my mother, I shudder 1 Marie, if you 
really care for me, as I know you do, don't de- 
sert me 1" 

Her tears fell fast, as I drew her towards me, 
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and extracted the consent from her lips. But 
it was agreed that, for the present, until the 
divorce was declared, our engagement had best 
be kept secret. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

rriHE next moniing Marie's faoe was slightly 
^ flushed when she came upon the terrace. 

" What do you think ? We are going with 
you to Venice — ^the Duchess decided it last 
night. I could scarcely believe her, for joy, when 
she told me." 

^^ Hurrah I What has caused this sudden 
change of plan ?" 

" Can you not be satisfied with the fact, with- 
out asking for the motive?" she said, with a 
smile, and a little hesitation of manner. 

" Not now, that you excite my curiosity." 

'^ I think I know the motive. I am afraid it 
will not please you." 

" So that you do not go back from your 
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word, Marie, what can anything else signify to 
met" 

** Should you dislike your mother's marrying 
Prince Orsova? That is what the Duchess is 
bent on effecting, I feel sure. She will induce 
the Prince to accompany us to Venice, and 
thinks she can bring him to the sticking-point. 
You know how entetee she is when she takes up 
an idea." 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

" It is a matter of indifference to me.^ If my 
mother likes it, by all means. But I can scarce- 
ly bring myself to believe that she would marry 
a foreigner, and a ' papist,' as she calls it. With 
her low-church ideas — impossible I" 

" I do not think so ; but you ought to know 
best. She has lost Beaumanoir ; she knows how 
slight her hold over you is. She craves for a 
position where she will be again supreme ; a^id 
this is what the Prince has to offer — position, 
and great wealth. The question to me is, ioill 
he offer it !" 

" Strange I" said I, musing. '' Well I perhaps 
you are right. But I should like to see the 
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faces of some of her own set, in England, if the 
thing ever takes place. As to myself, upon re- 
flection, I shall be rather glad." 

*^ I never saw the Duchess so keen about any- 
thing. The ascendancy your mother has gain- 
ed over her is extraordinary. I, who have known 
her for years, have never obtained the power 
she has — not that I am the least jealous," she 
added, smiling. 

" Well, when we marry,*' I said, taking her 
hand in mine, "my mother can supply your 
place with the Duchess, if Orsova is too wary a 
bird to be ciaught." 

" I have broken the fact of my divorce to the 
Duchess. She was very angry, and scolded me 
roundly. Her support and countenance, she 
said, were given to an ill-used wife — ^not to a 
divorced woman. I told her I was aware of 
that, and was fully prepared to return to my 
family, as soon as we reached Germany." 

" And how did she take that f " 

'^I think she was a little ashamed of her 
vehement outburst; but she is so little ac- 
customed to opposition, that she cannot under- 
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stand it. Otherwise she is too kind to wound 
me — not that anything can wound me much 
to-day," and her eyes beamed through her tears. 

« Does my mother know of the impending di- 
vorce yet V- 1 asked. 

" No — and mark my words, immediately she 
learns it, as she will, of course, from the Duchess, 
you will see a change in her manner towards 
me. 

And so it was ; scarcely perceptible, perhaps, 
to anyone who did not know my mother as I 
did ; but I detected the thin coat of ice that 
checked the flow of cordiality, the glance of 
suspicion shot from time to time in Marie's 
direction. There was no longer overt encourage- 
ment to our long tete-a-tHea ; but these had be- 
come so much a matter of course that the 
sanction they at first needed was superfluous. 

The Duchess and we left St. Moritz the 
following week ; and after spending a few days 
on the lake at Como, reached Venice the second 
week in September. Orsova, who was to have 
accompanied the party, was taken ill the night 
before our departure, and, to the Duchess's 
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chagrin, wrote to Ray it was impossible he could 
leave his bed, but that, as soon as he was able 
to travel, he would join us. Was it a ruse to 
emancipate himself from a fascination he felt 
growing to be dangerous f Or would the trial 
of absence only " make the heart grow fonder," 
and would he appear at Venice more completely 
subjugated by my mother's charms than he had 
hitherto proved himself to be ? These were pro- 
blems which I have now no doubt exercised my 
mother much, though to the outward eye she 
was imperturbable ; and, at the time, I thought 
Marie d'Arnheim was mistaken in suspecting my 
mother of any serious intention to capture the 
Wallachian by a coup de main. But the Duchess's 
demonstrative nature was incapable of conceal- 
ment ; she was " out of sorts" for some days. 

The evening of our arrival at Danielli's Hotel, 
we were sitting after dinner — ^I have the room 
before me now, with its painted ceiling, and 
row of windows opening on a balcony where, 
shall I confess it? the Duchess was smoking 
a cigarette with me — when it occurred to my 
mother to ask for the " Stranger's Book," which 
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was brought to her at the window, close to 
which we were, Marie's back was towards us. 
She leant over the balcony, watching the lemon- 
coloured sky, across which bars of violet were 
being rapidly drawn and fastened together. 
The short-lived twilight had begun— in a few 
minutes more it would be night. My mother 
opened the book upon her knee, and uttered 
an exclamation, which caused me to turn my 
head. 

" What a charming sui'prise I Here are names, 
Osmund, you will be as glad to see as I am." 

She handed the book, and there I read that 
Miss.Penruddocke, with Mrs. Everett, and Mr. 
Francis, had arrived at the hotel the previous 
day. The idea of our meeting here had never 
occurred to me, curious to say, though nothing 
was more likely, as they had been in the Medi- 
terranean for the last three months ; and 
Francis's last letter, some weeks since, had been 
written from Naples. I was genuinely glad; 
few things could give me such unalloyed de- 
light at that moment as the prospect of seeing 
my dearly-loved friend. And Elizabeth, too, 
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for whom I always felt the interest and affec- 
tion of a brother, it would be a great pleasure 
to see again ; and I expressed this, in the first 
heat of surprise, with my wonted lack of reti- 
cence. 

The outburst of my joy roused Marie fipom 
her dream in the twilight. She turned and 
asked the cause. 

" The arrival of his cousin, Elizabeth Penrud- 
docke," replied my mother. 

" Ha ! the young person who has the estate," 
said the Duchess. *• Brava I" And I saw her 
and my mother exchange glances. 

" I shall be very glad to see my cousin," I 
said, resolutely ; ^' but I shall be still more glad 
to see the man who is with her — the best man 
who ever stepped this earth." 

The courier entered at that moment, bringing 
in letters for all three ladies from the ** Posta 
Restante " — none for me. I had leisure to watch 
what effect their correspondence produced on 
the faces of my companions, while I sent to 
inquire whether the party occupying number 
25 salon were at home. 

q2 
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My mother did not move a muscle of her face, 
but I knew her letter was not satisfactory, for 
all that ; though how such knowledge came to 
me, I should have found it difficult to say. 
She had not read to the end, however, when 
the Duchess handed the missive she had im- 
patiently torn open to her friend, exclaiming, 

" I know not what to make of it — read, ma 
chhre^ read — is it the truth, eh I" 

And my mother read the profiFered letter, 
elevated her eyebrows, and returned it, with a 
little shake of the head. 

Marie, meantime, looked up at me from a 
mass of papers she was perusing. An expres- 
sion of ineffable relief was soon upon her face, 
and she gave me a scarcely -perceptible nod and 
smile. I knew what it meant. She was free. 

The family of Number 25 were gone to the 
Piazza San Marco, to hear the band ; but late 
at night Francis came to my bed-room, and 
I grasped once more that strong, cordial hand in 
mine. 

" This is jolly I How glad I am to see you, 
dear old friend/' 
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" But to me, my dear boy, to see you on your 
legs again, almost like yotr old self, I cannot 
express what a delight this is to me ! And one 
we so little looked for. Why did you not pre- 
pare me for our meeting r 

" I had no idea of it myself. You never men- 
tioned that Elizabeth was coming to Venice; and 
our coming here was a sudden idea of my mo- 
ther's. How is Lizzie ?" 

" Well in health ; but our foreign travels 
have not worked the good hitherto that I had 
hoped. The scenery and the people we have 
been amongst are too tame to interest her 
deeply. She has no feeling for Art, as you 
know. I hope the savagery of the Desert may 
rouse her more. She is bent upon penetrating 
as far as possible with safety." 

** She knows we are here ?" 

" She learnt it when I did — on our return to 
the hotel this evening." 

" And what did she say ? After my mother's 
absurd scheming, I should not feel surprised if 
Elizabeth disliked meeting us." 
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^' She would not have sought the meetiug 
herself, certainly — that you can understand. 
But since it has come about accidentally, I feel 
sure it will be a pleasure to her, if it is only to 
see you looking as you do, so different from 
when we partecj two years ago." 

" Yes," I said, with a sigh, " I am wonder- 
fully better. But there's something gone out 
of me that can never come back. I shall never 
be the same man again." 

" Perhaps that is all the better," replied my 
friend, with a smile ; then he continued, grave- 
ly — "The mental and bodily suffering you have 
experienced has wrought its effect; it was 
meant it should do so. But I know by your 
letters that you have passed through the utterly 
despondent stage, and have seized your staff 
again (actually, as well as metaphorically) with 
courage." 

" If I have done so, Mr. Francis, it has been 
the work of a good angel at my side." 

He scanned my face with his keen black eyes, 
and passed his hand over his blue, closenshom 
chin, an action which always with him indicated 
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perplexity. Strange to say, I felt more diffi- 
culty in making the avowal of my engagement 
to him than I should have done to anyone else 
in the world. 

"Have you heard anything of lier — Lady 
Tufbon, I suppose I must call her ?" I asked, 
after a pause. 

" Not a word. I wrote when we left Eng- 
land, and gave her ^ Naples ' as a safe address, 
in case she wished to write to me ; but evidently 
she did not. I have not seen the marriage in 
the paper, but 1 suppose it took place in July, 
as it was announced it would." 

" Of course ; and what could she write f She 
has learnt now that writing is best left alone," 
I said, with a touch of bitterness. " That is the 
only thing I find it hard to excuse — ^her writing 
after I had released her to say she should never 
give me up until I returned the lock of her hair 
I always wear A^e." 

'^ Inexplicable I" ejaculated Francis. 

" You cannot tell how strange it is," I con- 
tinued, " when some one has been absolutely a 
part of one's being, as she was of mine, to feel 
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severed for ever — never even to hear her name, 
for my mother takes care never to mention her. 
Oh I tny friend, what a fool I was to set her 
free 1 For she did care for me — I know it I 
But she could not withstand her mother, poor 
child 1" 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. 

"Yes, natures are differently endowed. I 
was sorry you wrote, for it was playing into 
Mrs. Hamleigh*s hand. But her daughter has 
disappointed me, and this wound will be healed 
in time, Osmund, I feel sure, though it may be 
long first." 

" It will never be healed — never /" said I ; 
then, after a pause, looking up into his face — 
" And yet, what will you say when I tell you I 
am going to be married ?" 

He looked me through and through before he 
spoke. 

"I say," he returned at last, slowly and 
sternly, " that if you marry, retaining in your 
heart this passionate attachment to another, 
you do wrong — very wrong. How is this t" 

I told him everything. I showed him how 
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the woman who had been my best friend for 
four years, whose interest in me had never 
wearied through all my follies, and to whose 
counsel, had I listened, I should not be in the 
plight I now was— I showed him how this wo- 
man was now desolate in the world, like my- 
self; how Providence had thrown us again to- 
gether, and how her companionship and unself- 
ish devotion had been the saving help to my 
bruised spirit. 

"Do not imagine that she is deceived," I 
ended by saying. " 8he was my confidant from 
the first. She knows that no one can ever re- 
place Evelyn in my heart, and she is satisfied. 
We have both suffered ; we have, neither of us, 
any illusions ; but the future may be made 
more tolerable to us both by sharing each 
other's burdens." 

" God grant it may be so I" sighed Francis, 
after a long pause. " But I wish time had 
tested your feelings before you entered upon 
engagements so solemn and life-binding. What 
does your mother say to it ?" 

" She does not yet know it. The fact is, 
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Madame d'Amheim has only lately gonsented 
to divorce her worthless husband, and " 

" Divorce /" almost shouted Francis. " Do 
you mean that you are going to marry a 
divorced woman ?'* 

"1 forgot that your Church does not recog- 
nise the loosening of the marriage tie," said I, 
colouring. 

" It is not my Church, boy, it is the voice of 
Christ Himself that has pronounced against it," 
he returned, with solemnity. 

" Protestants do not interpret the words as 
you do." 

" Interpret 1 There is no question of inter-? 
pretation. * Whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced, committeth adultery.' How can you 
twist those words into any other meaning than 
that which they bear upon their face?" 

" I can only repeat that our Church permits 
such marriages ; and when two people want to 
be married, I think the removal of the restraint 
more moral than its retention." ' 

"Strange, strange — the perversity of the 
human heart I" he murmured, presently, shaking 
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his head. '* To reject a pure young heart that 
ofiFers itself, with every earthly advantage to 
boot, and to rush headlong into a sinful mar- 
riage with one you acknowledge you do not 
love I It is past all belief! I would have cut 
off my right hand, Osmund, sooner than that 
you should have done this thing !" 

I was greatly pained. Though I had felt 
awkward at speaking to my friend on this sub- 
ject, I was far from anticipating that he would 
receive my communication thus. 

" If you knew the peace that her presence 
brought me, after many miserable months," I 
said at last, ^' you would not wonder that I have 
wished this angel of consolation to remain with 
me.. As to Elizabeth, my fi*iend, you know, as 
iifrell as I do, that if I had married her upon any 
feeling short of a lover's she would have been 
miserable, and certainly have proved no angel 
of consolation." 

*'I know you are about to do that which is 
good in the sigHt of neither God nor man," he 
returned, severely. " Your mother and I will 
be one upon this subject. I implore you, Os- 
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mund, to re-consider this — to retreat from this 
false position, before it is too late." 

" I would give anything that you did not re- 
gard it in this light ; but pray understand that 
I would not retract nay word, even if I could, 
in honour, do so. I am too grateful to Madame 
d'Arnheim for consenting to share my lot. 
Whether this step will be pleasing in the 
sight of man is a matter of profound indiffer- 
ence to us both ; that it will not be displeasing 
in God's sight I honestly believe. Nine months 
ago perhaps I should not have thought so ; but 
my views have undergone a great change on 
many points since then." 

We talked for another hour, but to no good 
result. He left me standing at the open win- 
dow, looking down into the still lagune at my 
feet, the black shadow of a gondola shooting, 
now and again, like a dark thought across the 
silent water. And my heart was heavy to think 
that, for the first time, a cloud had arisen be- 
tween me and my faithful friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

11 f Y mother paid an early visit to Elizabeth. 
■"-*■ What passed on that occasion I know not. 
Later, I limped down to No. 25, and found my 
cousin and Mrs. Everett alone. The former 
looked thin ; but the change of the girl into the 
woman was marked. And the manner, too, 
denoted habits of authority and decision which 
had grown in the interval since we had parted. 
Her countenance was calm, resolute, and joyless. 
The light which had been wont to kindle in the 
eyes, the break of merry laughter, were gone. 
Even after her father's death the fire of the face, 
leaping up in flashes of passionate expression, 
was not extinct, as it now seemed to me to be. 
She was too unconventional to deliver any little 
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set speech about the pleasure of meeting ; and 
whether she experienced any real pleasure it 
was diflScultvto say, for her manner was con- 
strained, and her talk, chiefly of the places they 
had visited, indicated that apathy which Francis 
had deplored. 

" What a wonderfully picturesque place this 
is I" I remarked, with a triteness which I can 
only excuse by the difficulty of arousing Eliza- 
beth's interest. 

" Yes, it is like a picture, because it is so 
dead. 1 like what is active and stirring." 

" But you hate large towns, and the bustle of 
sight-seeing, you tell me? Here you need see 
nothing but sky and water, if you like it, and 
hear nothing but the plash of oars, as you float 
in a gondola from morning till night." 

"Not my idea of supreme happiness; but 
tastes differ.'' 

"Yes; and Venice is particularly suited to 
mine just now. Without legs, I am as good as 
another man in a gondola." 

A look of pain shot across her face. 

" I forgot. Of course ; but you are so much 
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better — to look at you, one wouldn't think you 
were still an invalid." 

" I try not to think myself one. Still I can 
only crawl about, you see, with two sticks. If I 
am a * devil ' on them, it is a very poor one." I 
laughed at my own sorry jest, but she looked 
grave. 

"Do you return to England this Winter?" 
she asked. 

" Not unless my lady wishes it ; and I feel 
pretty sure she will not." 

" You do not wish it, then ?" 

" I don't care if I never see it again !" 

"Then you have given up soldiering for 
ever?" she pursued, in, a tone of pity and dis- 
appointment. 

" I can't go on having extensions of sick 
leave ; and my regiment goes out to Canada in 
the Spring. There is no choice in the matter. 
I must sell out." 

" I wouldn't — ^I would stick on to the very 
last." 

" Ah I so should I, two years ago. Now — one 
alters, you see, Elizabeth." 
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" You were ambitious. Is that all gone f " 

She looked at me with curiosity. 

" Yes — or, at least, changed. When I was a 
boy, a woman who felt my head told me that 
nothing would save my being as obstinate as a 
pig, except that I was very impressionable. I 
am afraid that combination," I added, laughing, 
" is what is called ' a weak character.' " 

" You are not weak," said Elizabeth — " at 
least, you are only a mixture, like everyone I 
have ever known, except Lady Rachel and Mr. 
Francis. Dear dad was like that. I could twist 
him round my fingers generally, but he wouldn't 
give way if he thought anything was for my 
good. Cousin Humphrey, too, was two-thirds 
tough, and one-third soft. Only certain people, 
I think, would ever influence you. Other- 
wise " 

She stopped short, and I waited. 

"Well?" 

" Otherwise, you wouldn't have insisted on 
giving me up the property." 

Her bluntness confused me for a moment ; but 
I replied, laughing, that this was my pig-headed 
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obstinacy. She continued, with that cool per- 
spicacity which, through every digression, keeps 
in sight the point originally under discussion, 

**You were saying your ambition had 
changed, and added that you were impression- 
able. What did you mean ?" 

" Did Mr. Francis tell you that last Winter, 
when I was in the lowest depths, I nearly be- 
came a Catholic and a monk ? " 

" Yes ; but I didn't believe it. I remembered 
what you had said at Ghent, that for a man to 
fly from trials and burdens, and shut himself up 
in a cell, was cowardly." 

" When a fellow is as down as I was, his faith 
unsettled, his hopes wrecked, he does become a 
moral coward. But that wretched phase passed 
away at last, thanks to the influence of one of 
the best women that ever lived." 

She sent a swift shaft of curiosity straight 
into my eyes. 

"W^hatdidshedo?" 

" She taught me, by her own unselfish life, 
that, whatever trials man or woman has to bear, 
the noblest use to which he can apply himself 
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is to help others. That is the way in which I 
hope to serve God when I am strong." 

Elizabeth was silent for a minute. 

" If, by help, you mean money, I'm ready to 
give it all up ; but I can't visit cottages, and 
attend ladies' meetings, and all that. I did try 
it, but I was no good — perhaps I might be, if I 
lived in St. Giles's. Once I thought there was 
nothing like the country ; now I want activity, 
excitement — that's why I travel." 

" And quite right, too. You are very young 
— see all you can. But you must make my 
friend's acquaintance, and have some little talks 
with her. She is here now — ^in this hotel." 

'^ Oh I the person Lady Rachel named ? She 
is a Court lady. My uncouth ways would hor- 
rify her !" 

" Did my mother say anything to her preju- 
dice ?" I asked, quickly. 

^' No ; she said she was a clever, middle-aged 
person, who had helped to nurse you, and amuse 
you at St. Moritz — ^that was all." 

I could not help smiling. 

" Well, this clever, middle-aged person is a 
woman of the noblest type. If I live for a 
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thousand years, I can never repay her all I owe 
her. You will learn to know her worth, Eliza- 
beth." 

I said no more, for Francis entered at that 
moment. I had bound him to secrecy as to my 
engagement, until it was disclosed to my mo- 
ther; and the subject was so painful to him 
that I felt sure he would never willingly broach 
it. 

" The gondola is below," he said. 

She turned a little shyly to me. 

^* Will you come with us ?" 

" Not to-day, thank you. I didn't sleep last 
night, and feel seedy. I shall lie down for an 
hour or two." 

We parted on the stairs. I had, in truth, a 
splitting headache, and limped off to my own 
room. To reach it, I had to pass through an 
ante-chamber, which led also to my mother's 
room. The door of this was not quite closed. 
As I passed it, I was arrested by hearing Ma- 
dame d'Arnheim's voice raised to un unwonted 
pitch — and then I heard my own name. What 
did it mean T What could she be doing in my 
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mother's room ? The temptation to have these 
questions answered was irresistible. I stood 
still. 

" Holding your son in thraldom 1 What do 
you mean, Lady Rachel I" 

These were the first words I heard, uttered 
in tones sharp and tremulous with indignation. 

'* I mean," responded the mellifluous voice I 
had known since a child — " I mean that, as you 
are very clever, very fascinating, so long as you 
choose to exercise your sway over Osmund, he 
is like a bird in a net — he has not a chance' of 
escape ; although he is attached to his cousin, 
and might, I believe, easily be brought to think 
of her as a wife, now that that other foolish 
affair is quite at an end. You must have obser- 
ved how delighted he was last night when he 
heard of her arrival. Now, I put it to you 
frankly, is it not the kindest thing, if you are 
truly his fidend, to relax the hold you possess 
over him, and further a marriage which would 
be so very advantageous in all ways ?" 

" And what if I am something more than his 
fiiend r 
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Madame d'Arnheim spoke slowly, and paused 
before, she continued : 

** Who came to me at Nice, and implored me 
to forget his mother's insults, and rescue her son 
from the morbid insanity that threatened to 
drive him into a monastery ? Who fostered our 
intimacy, and was so prodigal of flattery and 
gratitude to me, at St. Moritz, careless of ap- 
pearances — or consequences, to me — so long as 
I was a married woman t But now I am divorc- 
ed — I am free ; and you cry out, * Release my 
son 1' It is too late. Lady Rachel. You have 
pushed me to the edge of the precipice, and 
now you would drag me back. It is too late. 
I have taken the leap." 

" What do you mean ?" 

My mother strove to speak calmly, but her 
voice quavered. 

" I have too high an opinion of you to think 
that you would permit a boy like Osmund to 
sacrifice himself by marrying a woman of your 
age, even if — if — you must forgive me, Madame 
d'Arnheim — even if there were no other sad 
drawbacks to such a marriage — no moral con- 
siderations " 
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" Moral considerations 1 Pray, did you shut 
your eyes to them when you threw us daily to- 
gether t Or did it seem of no importance if I 
became — well, no matter what, so long as I saved 
your son, and that he stopped short of marriage ? 
Ach ! Du lieber Gott ! " she cried bitterly — 
''and this woman is called virtuous and religi- 
ous by the world 1" 

" Your vehemence carries you away, Madame. 
Because I asked you to try to divert my son's 
thoughts, and expressed my gratitude at your 
success, you make an insinuation which, in your 
calmer moments, you would shrink from. It is 
too shocking for me to reply to. I trusted you, 
for I believed you to be highly principled. I 
will not abandon that belief. I will not think 
it possible that you would entrap a boy, who 
has scarcely been in the fiill possession of his 
faculties all this time, into a marriage which can 
entail nothing but misery and disgrace on him 
— and you too." 

" I was prepared for this — at least, I thought 
so," was Marie's passionate reply ; but her voice 
steadied as she continued : *' Such language may 
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make me wince at first, but I shall soon become 
accustomed to it. Hard words never made nie 
turn aside from any course I had well consider- 
ed ; and I have had enough of them in my life I 
Is it worth trying to justify myself? I am 
going to marry your son. Yes, Lady Rachel, 
I am going to marry him ; not because he is in 
love with me ; on the contrary, if he said he 
was, I should have refused him. His fancy for 
a woman so much older would pass away, and 
leave behind it remorse to me, and misery to 
him. But I know that it is the truth when he 
says that I can soothe his wounded spirit, and 
stimulate him to hope and to exertion as no one 
else can ; that I can be of use that will remain 
to him when wrinkles and grey hairs appear. 
I have lain awake thinking of this for weeks, 
and if I did not feel sure of it, if I did not 
feel sure that Osmund will never love again 
as he loved Evelyn Hamleigh, I swear to you. 
Lady Rachel, I would not consent to marry him, 
though he waited for years. But you never 
understood your son. His heart is crushed ; if 
I leave him, he will again become misanthro- 
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pic — his mind, his very health will suffer. 
This is my true belief, and in that lies my 
justification." 

" You take the maundering of a love-sick boy 
for a broken heart." With the nearest approach 
to a sneer I had ever heard from her lips, my 
mother uttered these words. " I do not believe 
in such things myself. In this case, the as- 
sumption is preposterous. He is but two-and- 
twenty, confined to his sofa, debarred from all 
amusement and exercise, and because his spirits 
are low, you say his heart is broken." 

" I say he is in that condition in which he 
needs a woman's sympathy above everything." 

" Elizabeth is ready enough to offer hers. If 
you are really disinterested, why not let him 
accept it ?" 

"I have urged him to do so — though you 
look incredulous, Lady Rachel. But he has 
, told me repeatedly that she was the last per- 
son he should ever think of marrying. The 
fact is, I have a conviction, and this is not 
vanity — it is an inward conviction, independent 
of his own asseverations, that no other woman 
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now will ever have the beneficial influence over 
him that I possess." 

" If you feel so confident of this, why not test 
him ?" said my mother, slowly. She had kept 
her trump-card till the last. "Two or three 
years' absence will prove if you are right, and 
obviate the fatal consequences of a hasty en- 
gagement, which all his friends would de- 
plore." 

" Two — or three years ?" repeated Marie, as 
if bewildered. The blow had struck home. 
The suggestion was new, and seemed un- 
answerable. If I allowed my mother to follow 
it up, it might be impossible to undo the mis- 
chief. I pushed the door open. 

" Wherever Marie d'Arnheim goes now, I fol- 
low. Understand that, mother. It is out of 
your power to separate us — you need not try. 
Your interview with her has forestalled the 
announcement I meant to make to you to-day ; 
but you have only heard her. It is as well that 
you should hear me, too. Your object for years 
has been to prevent my marrying Evelyn. You 
have succeeded — rest satisfied with that. I have 
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found consolation here. If you attempt to rob 
me of that, I tell you fairly we must separate." 

"I have long been used to your undutifiil 
language. I was foolish to expect that suffer- 
ing had wrought a change in you," responded 
my mother, with saint-like resignation, after a 
pause. " What I did was for your good ; but 
1 wash my hands of all responsibility — hence- 
forward you must go your own way." 

" That is all I ask — to be allowed to go my 
own way." 

" The broad way that leadeth to destruction, 
I fear. You have never caused me anything 
but anxiety, sorrow, and mortification from 
your earliest years ; and now you are bent on 
completing your own ruin 1 It is too terrible 1 
But do not be afraid — ^^I shall trouble you no 
more. I have nursed you for two years and a 
half, and have the satisfaction of knowing I 
have done my duty. You no longer need me ; 
and as I certainly cannot countenance such a 
marriage, a marriage with a divorced woman 
years older than yourself I shall leave you at 
once." 
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My mother delivered herself of this speech 
with all her wonted composure, resting her long 
taper fingers upon the table before her, and 
never taking her cold blue eyes from my face. 
No trace of the agitation into which she had 
been betrayed a few minutes before was visible ; 
it was poor Marie who looked confused and dis- 
tressed. She had sunk into a chair on my en- 
trance, her head buried in her hands. 

" If- you entertain this view of my marriage, 
I cannot urge your remaining, mother," I replied 
hotly. " I do not forget the sacrifices you have 
made. I am prepared to do anything I can for 
your comfort ; but 1 fear that, after this, it would 
conduce neither to yours nor to mine that we 
should continue to be together." 

And with a flushed face I turned and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TN the ante-chamber, a light hand was laid on 
-■- my shoulder ; and I met Marie's white face, 
as I turned my head. She spoke low, and her 
voice shook, but the words came rapidly. 

"This must not be, dear Osmund. I feel 
there is truth in what she says — we ought to 
separate for a time, at least — and you must take 
her back to England — it is your duty. You can- 
not let her travel back alone." 

" Why not I But I am too angry to argue or 
to know what is right — I only know what is 
wro7ig. To insult you like that, after all her 
flattery — all her fine speeches of gratitude I It 
makes my blood boil — it does I" 

" Do not think about it. What does it 
signify f When you reflect, you will see she is 
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right in this — some time ought to elapse. You 
can rejoin me in Germany by-and-by." 

Whatever it may have cost her to say this, 
she said it bravely. 

*'One thing at all events shall be done at 
once, to obviate any further machinations on my 
mother's part. Our engagement must be an- 
nounced. Tell the Duchess, and I will write to 
Elizabeth. By-and-by, I will take you to call 
on her." 

Seeing that I was resolute, she offered no ob- 
jection to this. 

It was a pleasurable surprise to me, and, at 
first, wholly unaccountable, that Elizabeth, who 
had been unable (so I understood) to conceal 
her jealousy of Evelyn, showed none of my 
affianced wife. They became friends from the 
first hour they met. Each recognised valuable 
qualities in the other, and they were qualities 
that did not jar, as such possessions generally 
do. Evelyn's unmurmuring patience, her sub- 
serviency to her foolish mother, the absence of 
all demonstration, aggravated her impetuous • 
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cousin. Marie*s trenchant intellect, her nncon- 
ventional habits of thought, her courage to face 
difficulties, of whatsoever kind, that she en- 
countered, commended her especially to Eliza- 
beth. 

Francis acknowledged that he had never seen 
her take a fancy to any woman, as she had done 
to Madame d'Arnheim. And this, in the face of 
his own marked avoidance of the latter, and — 
as I could not doubt — openly pronounced re- 
probation of my marriage. 

Shall I say what I think T The human heart 
is such a complicated piece of machinery that it 
is often difficult to detect the secret working of 
our own thoughts and inclinations — ^how much 
more so that of others 1 But this I feel pretty 
sure of: that just as my devotion to Evelyn, 
whom she considered an unworthy rival, was 
the primary cause of Elizabeth's unsympathy 
with her cousin, so the knowledge that, while I 
owed everything to Marie, I was not in love 
with her, rather predisposed her in favour of 
the woman whom she considered I was marry- 
ing out of gratitude. That this was not the 
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truth, the reader knows ; but, iu such a case, 
our friends often think that they strike at the 
root of an action of which we present to them 
the mere fruit and foliage. 

Her Serene Highness was mightily displeased 
with her friend's engagement, as (considering 
my mother's influence in that quarter) Marie 
and I both anticipated. Little used to op- 
position, the Duchess alternately threatened, 
cajoled, implored her *' Hof-dame" to relinquish 
an idea which, she assured her, would cover her 
with obloquy, by lending an apparent confirm- 
ation to the scandal which had coupled her 
name with mine two years ago. Marie stood 
firm. There should be no undue haste — she 
would return to Germany — I would take my 
mother to England. Let us be separated for a 
time ; she acknowledged the wisdom of this, if 
I could be brought to consent to it. But give 
me up — no, that she would never do ; all the 
Duchess's arguments were as waves dashed 
against a rock. 

Thus matters remained for some days. The 
intercourse between my mother and me, never 
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at any time genial, was now so constrained 
that, by mutual consent, we never met but in 
the Duchess's or Elizabeth's sitting-room. 

One thing puzzled me. I had formally an- 
nounced to my mother my readiness to return 
with her to England. But it was clear she had 
no intention of returning ; nor did she desire me 
to return, " What was the use of my going 
back ?" she said. Had not the doctors advised 
my wintering again in a warm climate? As 
for herself, she should probablyjoin the Duchess 
in Germany. But she required no escort — she 
preferred travelling alone, now that she had no 
ties, no duties that bound her to one place more 
than to another. 

I had anticipated that she would snatch at 
my proposal, that she would have hurried me 
away, eager to set land and sea between Marie 
and me, without loss of time ; and trusting to 
the effect of absence (and possibly further 
scheming) to unknit the bond that now united 
us. Not at all. As though she had renounced 
all hope of this, she passed the greater part of 
the day alone with the Duchess, and did not 
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talk of departure. I was the more surprised, 
as Marie had discovered that all chance of 
Orsova's joining the party was at an end. The 
letter the Duchess had received the evening 
of our arrival, and which she had passed on to 
my mother, announced that the Prince's phy- 
sician forbade his projected visit to Venice, and 
that he had turned his steps northwards. Thus 
(assuming Marie's hypothesis to have any foun- 
dation) even this motive was wanting to ac- 
count for my mother's reluctance to return to 
England. The Wallachian was too wary, and 
fled from temptation. 

The pressure brought to bear upon us during 
these days, therefore, came solely from the 
Duchess, who, not satisfied with attacking 
Marie, thought meet to make an onslaught upon 
me, for what she was pleased to term my " in- 
gratitude to my angelic parent," who had left 
her home and all her friends in England to 
devote herself to me. I could not resist mali- 
ciously pointing out that my mother showed no 
impatience to return to her home and friends ; 
and I then cut the serene lady very short by 
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acknowledging that Lady Rachers care of me 
had been unremitting; which was the more 
admirable inasmuch as it was instigated solely 
by a sense of duty, and not by affection ; that 
I would gladly make any sacrifice, in return, to 
minister to her personal comfort. "But," I 
concluded, "I do not admit the right of a 
mother, nor of anyone ehe^ to interfere in a 
man's marriage ; and permit me to add, madame, 
that I consider whoever does so is very ill- 
advised." 

After that, it was no wonder that the Duchess 
was unmeasured in her language, when speak- 
ing to Marie, of her dear Lady Rachel's grace- 
less son. She told her friend she was throwing 
herself away on a worthless boy ; and, in the 
same breath, upbraided her with causing dis- 
sension between this poor, persecuted saint 
and her sole-surviving child. To all this there 
could be but one end. We had foreseen it for 
some days. Marie, harassed by daily alterca- 
tions, requested permission to leave her royal 
mistress, upon their return to Germany, and 
live in retirement with her own family during 
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the Winter. The Duchess received her " Hof- 
dame's " resignation in angry silence. The next 
day she announced her intention of quitting 
Venice the beginning of the following week, 
for Baden-Baden. 

That same day (it was a Thursday) occurred 
something which impressed me very little at the 
time, but of which I perceived the significance 
later. Between me and my first and dearest 
fiiend, whom I should always revere beyond 
any man on earth, had arisen a cloud which 
nothing could disperse. It was not that our 
love for each other was less, but rather that, 
because of that love, such absolute division on a 
point of vital importance rendered intercourse 
painful to us both. I confess I avoided him ; 
and he certainly never sought me. If he came 
into Elizabeth's salon when Marie and I were 
there, he invariably retired, after a few minutes, 
on some pretext or other. He passed the days, 
ostensibly, among the churches and pictures, 
where he occasionally succeeded in dragging 
Elizabeth, occasionally escorted Mrs. Everett, 
but still more frequently went alone. Whether 
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this self-imposed routine was followed merelj 
for the gratification of his highly-cultivated 
tastes, or arose firom his repugnance to give 
the sanction of his presence to a state of things 
he reprobated so strongly, I cannot tell. That 
he spoke his n>ind very openly and decidedly 
to Elizabeth, as to the unadvisability of her 
increasing intimacy with Marie, I feel sure; 
but though usually tractable with him, this 
was a point upon which she chose to have her 
own way. 

On this same Thursday, then, I remember 
being surprised, and a little uncomfortable, 
when Francis entered my room, and asked 
whether I would go to the Lido with him — ^his 
gondola was below. I would have refused, but 
had no excuse ready. He was strangely silent 
all the way, with the air of a man who has 
something which weighs him down at heart, 
and of which he would fain unburden himself. 
I felt what it must be, and in my nervous 
desire to stave off discussion which could serve 
no good end, I talked incessantly, with an as- 
sumption of gaiety which I knew did not im- 
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pose upon my clear-sighted companion. But 
it rendered nearly impossible that last solemn 
appeal from him which I felt to be imminent. 
He sat, grave and abstracted, looking out upon 
the tremulous green and gold of the sun-lit 
lagunes, rarely replying to my chatter, except 
by a dry monosyllable now and again. We 
returned to the hotel at the end of two hours, 
without his having uttered a word of that which 
was upon his mind. 

The following morning, when I went to 
Elizabeth's rooms, I was surprised to hear from 
Mrs. Everett that my cousin and Marie were 
already gone out together. This was contrary 
to all precedent — they had invariably given me 
notice of their movements ; and as this was the 
last day but two of Marie's stay in Venice, I 
felt a little aggrieved that she should absent 
herself, even for a few hours. I accounted for 
it by supposing that the necessity which drives 
women " to shop " in a country town, the day 
after they have left London, had suddenly 
possessed both ladies; such possession, how- 
ever, being utterly foreign to Elizabeth's nature* 
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The passing irritation melted into solicitude, 
when, on their return, I learnt that Marie was 
seriously indisposed. 

I did not see her all day. But I did see 
Elizabeth, and her manner, always abrupt, 
struck me as unusually strange. It was with 
almost savage ferocity that, when I expressed 
my hope that Marie was not suffering, she 
replied, 

" Suffering 1 — T should think she is. How 
could it be otherwise ?" then suddenly turned, 
and left the room. Marie had been subjected 
to some fresh attack from the Duchess or my 
mother — that was clear. I need not say I 
avoided Her Serene Highnesses salon that even- 
ing. Elizabeth was by Marie's bedside. Fran- 
cis was out. I spent the evening alone. 

The next morning — Saturday — Joe said, when 
I was dressing, 

" YouVe heard, I s'pose, as my lady's goiu*^ 
to Bad un, o' Monday, with the Grand- 
Duchess I" 

" Nonsense ! Who told you so ?" 

^Her maid, just now. Madame^ being iU^ 
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is no use to the Duchess, she says, so my lady 
decided last night to go too." 

" Have you heard how Madame d'Arnheim is 
this morning?" I asked anxiously. 

'' I see her maid. She says her missis is no 
wuss — doesn't complain o' nothin' — only lies 
stoopid-like, and won't eat." 

*' Have they sent for a doctor ?" 

" Bless you I A doctor ain't no good. Wo- 
men is like that. A man, he takes to the bot- 
tle when he's out o' sorts ; but a woman, she 
takes to her bed." 

Joe, who of course knew the state of affairs, 
divined, quite as well as I did, the cause of 
Marie's indisposition. 

I did not see her all that day. She sent me 
a message by Elizabeth, begging me not to be 
uneasy about her ; she was over-done, and still 
felt unequal to any exertion ; but rest was all 
she needed; she would be better to-morrow; 
and, whether or not, she would certainly see 
me. 

My mother formally announced her departure 
to me thus : 
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" The Duchess has proposed that I should ao 
company her to Baden, and thus supplement 
Madame d'Arnheim, whose indisposition, I fear, 
will render her of little service as a dame de com- 
pagnie. As I am of no farther use to you, and I 
can be of some use to the Duchess, I have ac- 
cepted her proposal." 

I felt bitterly all that my poor Marie would 
be subjected to on that journey ; and though I 
knew the utter fatility of remonstrance in such 
a case, I could not help saying, 

"Whatever may have causedMarie d'Amheind'e 
illness, I hope you and the Duchess, between 
you, will not aggravate it by bullying her. It 
will be very cruel ; and lost time, besides. She 
has given me her word, and she will not go 
back from it. I have given her mine, and you 
know me well enough to be sure that 1 shall 
stick to it." 

" I will promise you," said my mother bland- 
ly, " not so much as to name the subject of your 
engagement to Madame d'Arnheim ; I am sure I 
may promise as much for the Dufchess." Then 
after a momentary hesitation she added, 
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** Some day or other you will do ray motives 
more justice than you can now, Osmund. It is 
as well for the present that we should be sep- 
arated." 

It was, indeed, as well. Oh, wise mother ! 
Had you remained but a few hours longer near 
me, God knows into what unseemly ebullition 
of violence I might not have been betrayed I 

I saw Marie on Sunday afternoon, and was 
shocked with the alteration in her appearance. 
She looked literally years older; wan and 
worn. But the spirit which had struggled 
through much suffering to the light, shone out 
of those deep, true eyes, that never faltered, as 
their gaze met mine. She was calm ; and led 
the conversation away from herself to discuss 
my plans for the winter. She dared say I 
should winter in England, after all. I was 
gaining in strength so visibly every day, that 
clin^ate could now be of no importance to me. 
I repeated what I so often told her before, that 
I had no wish whatever to return to my own 
country. I then asked how long she proposed 
to remain with the Duchess. She replied that 
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her plans were unsettled, but she would write 
very soon ; I might depend on that. She then 
made me the most solemn promise, that nothing 
which the Duchess or my mother could say 
would influence her in the slightest degree. 
" The time is past, when sarcasm or reproach 
could hurt me," she said, with a dreary little 
smile. I told her that I should fly northwards, 
with the first swallow, to claim her, wherever 
she might be ; in the meantime, I proposed re- 
maining at Venice, which had a charm for me 
just now, still crippled as I was, no other city 
could possess ; " besides," I added, " it is the 
last place in which we shall be together, which 
naturally endears me to it." 

She said nothing, but by the whiteness of her 
lips, I feared she was faint. I poured some eau 
de cologne on my handkerchief, and gave it her. 
Presently, she held out her hand. 

" You shall not stay any longer now ; I have 
writing I must do before I go to bed, and I have 
need of all my strength for to-morrow. I shall 
keep this handkerchief — may I ?" 
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Fearing to agitate her more, I silently press- 
ed her hand to my lips, and left the room. 
But her face haunted me all night long. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THEY are oflEl The gondolas that bear them 
to the railway-station are out of sight. I 
have seen Marie for only a few minutes this 
morning, and that in the presence of others. 
She appeared in the salon, just before it was 
time to start, in her dust-coloured travelling- 
suit, with an ashen face, but in all the quietude 
of strong resolve. I am the more visibly moved 
of the two. We are parting, I and this wo- 
man, whom I look to now as my only consola- 
tion in the otherwise dreary future — we are 
parting for a while, and she will be exposed to 
insidious, as well as open, attacks, which I am 
powerless to ward oflF. I see how they have 
made her suffer already — will it not be a thou- 
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sand-fold worse when we are separated ? But 
I, too, can express nothing of this, and very 
little of what I feel, for the eyes of all are upon 
us — the Duchess's, my mother's, and those of 
the vigilant running chorus of couriers and 
ladies'-maids. 

" God bless and keep you I" is all she mur- 
murs. 

My mother touches my forehead with her 
beautiful lips, and says she hopes soon to hear 
I am quite well. That is all. Then Her Serene 
Highness, brisk and shabby, trips down the 
stair through an avenue of landlord, waiters, 
and couriers, followed by my regal-looking 
parent, who also bows blandly to right and 
left ; and my pale Marie, too absorbed to notice 
anything, her eyes fixed steadily before her, 
glides after them. They step into the gondola 
— they are gone I 

I stand gazing after them ; then, almost un- 
consciously, my eyes turn to Elizabeth's win- 
dow. There she is, leaning out, and waving a 
handkerchief; and I can see that over her small 
stern face has come a veil of tears. 
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By-and-by there is a knock at my door. I 
lift my face from my hands, where it has lain 
for the last half-hour, and in answer to my 
" Come ill," Francis stands before me. 

" I have a letter for you, my boy ; but before 
you read it, I have a good deal to tell you," 
and he draws a chair to the opposite side of the 
narrow table at which I am seated. I am 
struck with the animation of his voice and 
manner. " On Thursday last I received a letter 
from Miss Hamleigh." 

I started. 

"From M%88 Hamleigh! — Lady Tufton, you 
mean." 

" From Miss Hamleigh," he repeated. " It is 
an answer to mine, written before I left Eng- 
land, and was forwarded to me from Naples. 
Here it is : read it." 

" I think I had rather not," said I, quickly, 
putting it away with trembling fingers. "It 
only opens an old wound, which — which is not 
yet healed. I had better never hear of her 
again," I added, with a groan. 

" My boy," said Francis gently, " you must 
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read it ; you will thank me when you have done 
so, and it is essential for your right understand- 
ing of what follows." 

What did he mean f What did it signify to 
me noti; what she wrote? I opened the enve- 
lope with a throb of pain and curiosity mingled. 
This is what I read : — 

" The Cottage, August 80th. 

" My dear Mr. Francis, 

" I should have answered your kind 
letter long before this, but that I have been 
very ill. When it came, I was in bed with 
brain-fever, where I remained many weeks. My 
illness, I think, had been coming on for months. 
I want you to know everything, for you are 
the only person to whom I can open my heart, 
and I cannot bear that you should misjudge me. 
When we met at Beaumanoir last January, I 
was very sad ; but oh 1 it was nothing to my 
wretchedness a few weeks later, when Osmund 
sent me back the lock of my hair, which I had 
told him I should accept as a sign that he unshed 
to he freer 
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When I had read thus far, the letter dropped 
from my hand. My eyes were suddenly open- 
ed ; I understood it all. My mother had read 
Evelyn's note to me, and I now remembered 
her miniature. I am afraid that an oath broke 
from my lips as the conviction that she had 
done this shameful thing flashed upon me. 

" I felt," continued the letter, " that every- 
thing was really at an end between us, and 1 
was utterly crushed. I had looked forward to 
years of waiting ; but if he had only remained 
true to me, I knew that my courage would not 
fail. Now, however, what had I to sustain me ? 
Poor mamma was overjoyed to think I was 
free. Ah 1 even she has now been brought to see 
things in a different light. Lord Tufton came 
down shortly after this, but only staid a few 
hours. I refused to see him, knowing his object. 
Six months later he returned, at mamma's in- 
vitation. She had not relaxed her efforts for a 
day, in the interval. You know all that she 
would say — I need not repeat her arguments ; 
they did not weigh with me ; but my love for 
her, and my desire to ease her anxiety on my 
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behalf, prevailed in the end. Worn out in mind 
and body, 1 accepted Lord Tufton, but not until 
I had told him all. When I named Osmund he 
was startled and evidently deeply pained ; he 
had never suspected the truth, and had he 
known his friend's hopes eighteen mouths be- 
fore, he said he would never have interfered 
with them. Since Osmund had freed himself, 
and me, the case was different. Nothing could 
be more kind, more considerate, than Lord Tuf- 
ton's conduct ; but from that hour my wretched- 
ness increased fourfold. He made no demand 
on my tenderness ; he was content to leave 
time to work a change in my feelings, he said ; 
but I knew I ought to love the man I had pro- 
mised to marry, and I could not I I told him 
he must not hurry on the marriage — that it 
could not take place until the Summer (it was 
then November) ; and in the meantime mamma 
and I went on a long visit to the North. 

"In May we moved to London, and pre- 
parations were begun for the marriage ; but I 
was utterly unfit for it, and grew weaker every 
day. Mamma at length became alarmed. The 
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doctors whom I saw did me no gopd — how 
should theyf I beKeve they thought my 
brain was affected — I thought so myself, the 
confusion of ideas, and the pain I suffered 
in my head, were so great. * If I go mad, or 
become imbecile. Lord Tufton will hold him- 
self bound to me all the same,' I said to my- 
self. * I must break off our engagement before 
it is too late.' I spoke to him at last openly. 
It was the middle of June. I said I had done 
very wrong to accept him, for my heart was 
still another's, and that in the struggle to do 
my duty by my husband either my reason or my 
life would be sacrificed. He behaved nobly — 
not a word of reproach — not a selfish considera- 
tion ; he blamed himself for having urged me 
to marry him, after he knew the real state of 
my heart ; all his thought was to spare me. We 
had been engaged more than seven months 1 
He saw mamma, and told her that all was at an 
end. She bore it better than I expected, for 
she began to understand that my illness was of 
the heart and brain, rather than the body. The 
doctor had roused her to a sense of my danger ; 
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and, indeed, the very next day I was stricken 
low by fever, and lay between life and death 
for some weeks. 

" Poor mamma was worn to a shadow. My 
illness has wrought a great change in her ideas 
about me. She reproaches herself for the past, 
poor dear I though of course nothing that has 
happened has been her fault. But all her am- 
bitious views for me have died away. She un- 
derstands now that I should be miserable if I 
msLrriedanyone — no matterwhom — and is content 
to let me remain as I am. Some strong natures 
recover more easily from such shocks ; mine has 
no power of rebound, I fear. I try to turn my 
thoughts to other subjects, but what little 
energy I had is gone — my mind constantly re- 
verts to Osmund. We hear that he is entirely 
engrossed now with the same lady who exer- 
cised fiuch influence upon him in London. Ah I 
how easily we deceive ourselves I — how easily 
we believe what we wish to believe I He as- 
sured me he only cared for her as a sister and 
friend; and after that, though I heard that 
Lady Rachel had found her nursing him, I re- 

T 2 
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fused to listen to anything against her, I be- 
lieved him so implicit^ ! But, alas I dear Mr. 
Francis, how can I doubt any longer that she, 
a married woman, has come between Osmund 
and me, and caused him to break off our en- 
gagement ? 

" Lady Rachel's conduct, I confess, is to me in- 
explicable — even mamma cannot defend it. To 
encourage such an intimacy, because Osmund 
had taken up despondent religious views— 
I could not believe it possible; did she not 
herself speak of it as ' a sad expediency t* The 
ground seems slipping from my feet on every 
side. Even Lady Rachel, who has always 
been to me the model of all that was pure 
and high-minded — she, too, has fallen away 1 

" I have written a volume, which I fear it will 
weary you to read ; but I could not say less. I 
so earnestly wished you to know the truth 
about me. I will now stop. We are going to 
Hastings — the air is recommended for me — 
and we shall probably be there until after 
Christmas. 

" Write to me sometimes, will you not ? 
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— and tell me whatever you can about 
him, 

" Ever sincerely and gratefully yours, 

« Evelyn Hamleigh." 

My band sbook so that I could scarcely read 
this letter to the end. When I bad done, the 
pent-up misery of my heart broke forth in a 
great cry, 

"Too late, my poor darling! Godl too 
late 1" And I laid my bead in my bands and 
sobbed. 

" Now, listen," said Francis, " before you read 
another letter, the seal of which is unbroken. 
When I received Miss Hamleigh's, my mind was 
much troubled what to do. I had now an ad- 
ditional motive for desiring to annul your en- 
gagement to Madame d'Arnheim, and, at the 
same time, a weapon which, if rightly used, 
might prove effectual to this end. In your 
hands this weapon, I was aware, would be 
powerless. You would never break your 
promise to the woman you were pledged to 
marry ; therefore, while sorely tempted to show 
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you the letter oa Thursday last, I refrained, I 
showed it, instead, to Elizabeth." 

I raised my head, and tried to read in his face 
what was coming ; but it was inscrutable, or I 
was too dazed to penetrate the mystery. 

" Go on," I murmured. 

"The task was a delicate one, for I knew 
Elizabeth's jealousy, and — shall I say it? — a 
certain contempt of Evelyn's too pliant charac- 
ter, as she considers it. But I also knew her 
true nobility of soul. *A wrong has to be 
righted, and you are the only person who can 
do it,' I said. ^ Madame d'Arnheim knows that 
I am vehemently opposed to her marriage ; she 
would naturally mistrust me. She entirely 
trusts you. You must tell her the substance of 
this letter, and appeal to her better nature to 
relinquish her claim upon Osmund.' As I an- 
ticipated, she angrily refused, at first, to inter- 
fere. Why should she ? What business was it 
of hers? Evelyn had played fast and loose 
with Lord Tufton — she had no stability. Marie 
d'Arnheim was worth fifty such girls, and Eliza- 
beth had far rather see her your wife. But her 
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sense cf right in the end prevailed, as I knew 
it would. She sought her friend with a heavy 
heart, and read part of this letter to her ; of 
course what referred to Madame d'Arnheim her- 
self it would have been needless cruelty to show 
her. Elizabeth described that interview to me. 
It has awakened a respect and admiration for 
this unhappy lady I never could feel before. 
The result of that morning's work, Osmund, is 
contained in this packet." 

He laid a sealed letter on the table, rose, and, 
first touching my shoulder with his kindly hand, 
as he passed, left me to digest this second mis- 
sive, and the feelings it might awaken, in soli- 
tude. 

" These are the last words, my beloved, that 
I shall ever write to you, and when we bid 
each other good-bye to-morrow, it will be for 
ever, on this side the grave 1 Yes, though I 
have the courage to write this, we must not 
meet again. In your presence, when I feel 
your eyes bent on me, my beloved, as they were 
to-night, my strength almost fails me. It is on 
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this account I have shunned you. If I am only 
supported through to-morrow, but for a few- 
minutes, it will be the last time this strength is 
needed. God help me I I have passed three 
sleepless nights crying aloud to Him for this 
help, but it has not come yet. 

" Had it pleased God that you had needed 
me through the long years to come, you would 
have found me * faithful unto death.' As it is, 
your hope and courage will no longer need 
sustenance now. I know I have been of some 
use in your life, at a time when all around 
seemed dark; that will be my solace in the future. 
The ^ little cousin ' is &ee, and is still constant 
to you ; only by base deception did she ever 
appear otherwise, I am told. For your sake, I 
thank God that it is so. Believe me, much as I 
must suffer, I would not have it otherwise. Do 
I not know that your heart has never swerved 
from its allegiance to your early love ? There 
is no heroism in giving you up, since I have 
learnt that you aijd Evelyn may yet be happy, 
I should be a monster of selfishness if I did not 
resolutely snap the chain which, for a short 
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time, has bound you and me together. Your 
chivalrous nature would have refused to sunder 
it, and thereby have done me a great wrong. 
Would my life have been endurable, think you, 
if I had discovered too late that you had mar- 
ried me from a false principle of * honour V 
No I a thousand times rather would I suffer, as 
I am now doing, for, at least, I suffer alone. 

*' I have told the Duchess and your mother. I 
thought it well to do so, before we started on 
our journey together ; it might spare me from 
attacks now rendered needless. Lady Eachel's 
satisfaction was clouded, I saw, when she learnt 
that the rupture of our engagement was due to 
a letter of Miss Hamleigh's; but she said no- 
thing. I doubt whether she will interfere fur- 
ther with your future ; but be wise — go to Eng- 
land at once, and explain all to Evelyn and her 
mother. 

"And now, before I say farewell, thank you 
from my heart, beloved, for all the good and joy 
you have brought into my sad * life. The 
brightest passage in it has been that now sud- 
denly closed, in which 1 have been daily so near 
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to you that I fancy I have read every thought 
of your heart. It has made me think better of 
men. Ever since I first met you as a boy on 
the steamer, I have seen through all your faults 
and follies a true, noble nature. I had almost 
lost my belief in such. And the closer I have 
been drawn to your inward soul, witnessing its 
struggles and difficulties, the more has my heart 
expanded towards poor sorrowful humanity. 
My own griefs had tended to make me bitter 
and distrustful. I shall never be so much 
so again. I am going into outer darkness — ^it 
must needs be so ; but I carry with me the light 
of a pure and bright memory, that will not fail 
me as long as life shall last. Am I not the 
richer for it ? 

" Perhaps, years hence, when I am an old wo- 
man, we may meet ; but not until this present 
time shall seem like a tale that is told. You 
will answer this letter, I know ; but do not ask 
me to write again. It is better that I should 
drop utterly out of your life ; I feel thiat she 
would wish it to be so. 

" And now, my beloved, who have been so 
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much more than anything else in the world to 
me, for the last time, farewell I May God bless 
and preserve you prays 

« Marie." 

Twelve hours later Elizabeth's yacht was 
under way, and she sailed for Corfu, while I 
was speeding on my road to England. No 
word as to my future prospects passed between 
my cousin and me. Strange girl I She had 
been the direct agent in bringing about the 
great joy that filled my whole being, and made 
of me a different man from the one I have been 
for the past eighteen months — ^yet now her man- 
ner was hard, almost repellent. I had seen her 
moved at Marie d'Arnheim's departure, but now 
no tear dimmed her eye, as she placed her hand 
in mine and turned brusquely away. Poor 
child ! And this was to be our last parting ! 
It is only now, when the proud, sensitive heart 
has long been at rest, that I think I begin to 
understand her. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TT was one of those soft, pearl-grey days 
-*• which belong peculiarly to England, when 
I reached Hastings. My coming was un- 
announced. For fear that Lady Rachel might 
still exercise enough influence over Mrs. Ham- 
leigh to lead the latter to misinterpret any letter 
of mine, 1 had abstained from writing. I drove 
to the address given me in Robertson Terrace, 
and was told that the ladies were sitting on 
the beach. I alighted, and- hobbled down the 
steps from the terrace to the shore. There, 
under the lea of a battered old fishing-boat, 
whose tawny sail formed a serviceable protec- 
tion alike from westerly sun and wind — wind 
just enough to ripple the grey sea, and fret 
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the wava that washed the yellow shingle, sat 
the slight figure I should have known among a 
thousand, albeit wrapped in a plaid, with a 
broad-leaved hat overshadowing her face. The 
hair under it had been cut short, and owing to 
this, perhaps, the face looked wan, and the eyes 
twice their natural size. Those eyes were fixed 
dreamily upon the shimmering waters at her 
feet, her thin little hands were knotted together 
about her knees, books and work lay beside her, 
but she was absolutely idle ; her thoughts, it 
was clear, were very far away. 

Good Heavens ! how she was changed I Now 
that I was close to her, only the length of the 
old boat dividing us, and could trace the ravages 
of illness and sorrow upon that sweet young 
face, I dreaded the effect my sudden appearance 
might have upon my darling in her shattered 
state. Mrs. Hamleigh was pacing the beach a 
few yards off, looking for pebbles. Some strange 
intuition — the maternal instinct perhaps — made 
her raise her "head at this moment, and look in 
my direction. I lifted my hat that she might 
make sure of my identity, and, pointing to 
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Evelyn — too absorbed to see what was passing 
a stone's throw from her — I put my finger to 
my lips and beckoned her mother towards me. 
I shall never forget the gleam that irradiated 
that worn face ; it swept the last doubt away as 
to any opposition I might meet. The poor woman 
dropped all the treasures she had been collect- 
ing for the last half-hour, and with the old 
galvanized smile I knew so well, came running 
towards me, holding out her hands. 

" Oh I where do you come from I Oh ! if you 
only knew how glad I am to see you, my 
dear, dear Osmund I Only think ! It isn't true, 
then, about your marriage ? Well, really — well, 
this is delightful. So unexpected. My poor, 

dear child, she will be " here she burst into 

tears. 

A few minutes later, the ground had been 
broken by her mother to my darling, and I was 
upon my knees beside her. 

I doubt if the lives that have run smoothly 
on the well-oiled wheels of prosperity ever 
know the keen delight of those who have passed 
through a great tribulation, and see the clouds 
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parting, and the sun shining on them at last. 
What were all our past sufferings, when weigh- 
ed in the balance with the joy of that hour I 
When I took the riband from my neck, and 
showed her the lock of hair that had never left 
it, even the shock of finding how Lady Rachel 
had deceived both her mother and herself, could 
only cloud my darling's intense happiness for 
a few moments. I was her own again — her 
own, as of old ; before all the troubles of these 
last years had come upon us ; and moreover, 
the fear which had always overshadowed her 
was now withdrawn ; for lo I there sat her 
mother, smiling through her tears upon us both. 
Poor Mrs. Hamleigh 1 She had passed 
through a season of the severest trial to which 
any parent can be subjected. The child for 
whom she would have laid down her life had 
been brought to the brink of the grave, and the 
mother could not but feel that this was, in a 
measure, her work. She had refused to believe 
in the strength of Evelyn's attachment until 
too late. I had proved faithless; but though 
she believed this, she must have doubted 
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whether Lady Rachel's machinations, of which 
Mrs. Hamleigh had been in some cases the 
passive instrument, had not tended to goad me 
to evil courses — to sever me from Evelyn. Her 
judgment and her conduct in this matter had 
been as dough in Lady Rachel's hands ; and 
those hands, as she recognised now, were of 
iron. Not until several months' absence had 
relaxed this inflexible grasp, did the weak but 
well-meaning woman's mind regain some capa- 
city of forming an unbiassed opinion. It was no 
wonder that she clung to the 'idea of Evelyn's 
marrying Tufton up to the very last. But when 
this hope, to realize which had seemed to her 
the summit of earthly happiness, was all but 
accomplished, it suddenly crumbled into dust. 
Evelyn was fading visibly away ; the " faculty" 
could give her mother no comfort ; they could 
not " minister to a mind diseased ;" and when 
Tufton announced Evelyn's withdrawal from 
their engagement, it came almost as a relief 
from dire responsibility upon the poor distract- 
ed woman. Then followed months of anxious 
watching, of alternating hope and fear, during 
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which her mind was brought into a fitting con- 
dition to hail my coming as the one means 
of restoring the shattered health and spirits of 
her child. 

During the weeks that followed, when un- 
broken rest by night, and the tonic of perfect 
happiness by day, were restoring the roses to my 
darling's cheeks, the elasticity to her step, as of 
old, I told her of everything that concerned my- 
self, as I have told them in these pages. I 
showed her Marie's letter, and made her fully 
comprehend, for the first time, the rare beauty 
and unselfishness of my poor friend's character. 
What wonder that the common judgment mis- 
apprehended her, when even a man like Arthur 
Tufton did so ? Opinions, tied up in bundles, 
and docketed by the world, are distributed ac- 
cording to general rough classifications. The 
" German sentimentality," the femme incomprise 
of whom Marie was sneeringly said to be a 
type, no more described her than to talk 
of **ivy" is to distinguish the serrated out- 
line and delicate articulations of one particular 
leaf from the thousand coarser variations of the 
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same species. Under all Nature's generalities, 
the careful observer detects individuality; 
and if in the grass of the field, how much more 
so among the sons of men? But the docketing 
system is easier; and therefore Marie d'Arnheim, 
except by a very few, is relegated to swell the 
ranks of mystic, lachrymose women, who are al- 
ways pining for what they have not, are ad- 
dicted to a perilous Platonism, and whose ag- 
gravating airs of superiority form the best 
justification of a husband's ill-conduct. 

How superficial such a view of her character 
was, I have attempted to show. That I shall 
succeed in enlisting the sympathies of all other 
women 1 cannot hope ; nay, there are good men 
who will shake their heads dubiously, and speak 
of her example as " dangerous." But, touching 
this question of example, I would say one 
word. If we are to be taught anything by 
learning all we can of another human being, it 
must surely be by the tendency of the whole life, 
not by any particular action in it. I cannot 
discuss my friend's conduct ; it is manifestly im- 
possible for me to do so. I know that I owe her 
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a great debt of gratitude, and that, though we 
have never met since the morning we parted at 
Venice, now ten years ago, my reverence and 
regard have suffered no diminution. And I 
also feel very sure that, whatever the world's 
verdict may be, hereafter, when all hearts are 
laid bare, it will be well for many of us if the 
account we have to render up shows so large a 
balance to the good as hers. 

Mrs. Hamleigh wrote at once to my mother ; 
but the reply she received proved that " the lit- 
tle rift within the lute" was made, which has 
since widened until it silenced all love and cor- 
respondence between the two ladies. Lady 
Eachel, who could never brook opposition from 
anyone, found her whilom devoted worshipper 
assuming a tone of independence, and defending 
the altered view she had adopted of our mar- 
riage, with a freedom of expression which could 
not but displease her whose word had hitherto 
been as a law unto her friend. The lock of hair 
was never so much as alluded to between them, 
and nothing showed the estrangement and dis- 
trust on both sides so much £ts this reticence. 

U2 
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Formerly " dear Belinda " would have written 
gushingly to ask for an explanation of what 
seemed unjustifiable, sure beforehand that her 
dearest Lady Rachel would clear it all up, and 
ready to swallow any sophistry whereby crooked 
ways should be made to appear straight. 

I will not aflGirm that, had my mother returned 
to England at this juncture, she might not have 
regained some portion of her old ascendancy 
over Mrs. Hamleigh. But she did not return ; 
and when she visited England once, some years 
afterwards, the two friends actually did not 
meet. I received a letter from her about a 
month after my arrival in England, announcing 
her engagement to Prince Orsova. All that 
astute man's efforts to escape had availed him 
nothing. He had been run to earth at Baden, 
where the Duchess had of course traced him ; 
and, after a feeble struggle, had accepted his 
destiny with a* good grace. And he has never 
had cause to repent. She is the very woman 
for such a position, when there is no demand 
upon the heart, and plenty upon the intelligence. 
She manages his affairs, she settles differences 
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between him and his son ; she rules him, as she 
has done nearly every creature with whom she 
has come into contact through life, with a scep- 
tre so lightly held that no one could tell it was 
of iron. 

The ease-loving Prince is no doubt more 
comfortable in his advancing years than had 
he remained a widower. All his wants are 
ministered to ; and his vanity is flattered by the 
homage paid to the beauty a^d eminent virtues 
of the Princess. They reside a part of each 
year upon their estates in Wallachia, where the 
Princess has established industrial schools, and 
done much good in various ways, I am told. 
They go to Carlsbad every Summer ; sometimes 
they travel as far as Paris — ^never, but once, 
have they been to England. The Princess's ties 
to that country are severed almost as completely 
as those of the renowned Peeress who espoused 
an Arab Sheik. My uncle Levison went once 
to visit his sister, shot wolves in the Wallachian 
forests, and brought home a glowing account 
of the magnificence of the Prince's estate ; but 
Colonel Rich has been dead now some years, 
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and the Princess kas never expressed a desire 
to see any other member of her femily in her 
tar-oS home. As regards myself, I neither 
wonder at nor regret this — ^the reader of these 
pages will not require to be told why. If she 
had not everything this world can give — ^if I 
could be of comfort or service to my mother in 
any way, I should go to her at once ; but such 
is not the case. There is that in the past which 
renders the recollection of me annoying and 
hurtful to her ; my presence would be distress- 
ingly irksome.* 

I was married in the Spring. I had thrown 
away my stick before this, and had rejoined 
my regiment at Windsor ; and in the alterna- 
tions of this quarter with London and Dublin I 
looked forward now to passing some years, at 
least. But Providence had ordained otherwise. 
I received a letter from Francis at Jerusalem in 
the middle of June, which I can honestly affirm 
caused me unmixed sorrow. It announced 
Elizabeth's death of fever, caught by reckless 

* The Princess Orsova died in Kovember, 1872. She had 
not seen her son tor fire years before her death. — Ed. 
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exposure to heat and over-fatigue in the desert. 
Francis wrote with all the tenderness of a 
father who has lost his own child. ^* She is 
taken from me," — thus ran a passage in his 
letter — " and it is not for me to repine, since 
the gain is hers, and she felt it to be so. Her 
mind, which had wandered much during her 
illness, was clear at the end, and her last 
thought was of you. * Tell him,' she said, 
* that I am very, very glad to go. Life has been 
up-hill work with me these last two years; 
BOW I am going to join my dad, and we shall 
be happy again, as we were long ago, and Os- 
mund will have his own home onoe more. He 
would never have taken it back if I had lived. 
I am glad to go, if it was only for that. Tell 
him that, though I parted so coldly from him, 
I ' — here she waited a minute, and then added 
— '1 loved him better than anyone on earth. 
Yes, you can say that when I am dead ; I shall 
not mind. I have been so wretched here, and 
I shall be so happy very soon — so happy V I 
think those were her last words. A smile stole 
over her face. Mrs. Everett, who has been her 
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constant nurse, stooped down and laid her 
hand upon Elizabeth's heart — it had ceased to 
beat. We have dug her grave und^r the sha- 
dow of that mount where He whose words are 
our best comfort at such moments as these, 
said, * Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.' Yes, even so, Osmund. This 
is my abiding trust. Though God had not 
seen fit to bring this noble, crystal-clear young 
spirit into the fold of His true church, she was 
* pure in heart,' steadfast and unselfish in her 
devotion, without guile or shadow of deceit; 
therefore, I know she has been permitted to 
pass through the golden gate into the kingdom 
of her Father which is in Heaven." 

Elizabeth left no will. She knew that all 
would come to me as heir-at-law, and that she 
could trust me not to forget the companions of 
her last journey, more especially him to whom 
we both owed so much. That dear and wise 
friend has his home now at Beaumanoir, and 
will lead my little boy, I trust, to be a better 
scholar and a better man than his father. 

I left the Guards with regret, but duty clearly 
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pointed out another path in life, and I did not 
hesitate to exchange, like Cincinnatns, my sword 
for the ploughshare. To raise the moral, as 
well as temporal, condition of my poorer neigh- 
bours, to add my unit to the sum of help where- 
by the distance between Christian gentlemen 
and those who are born to labour by the sweat 
of their brow may be lessened, without our all 
tumbling into the gulf of socialism which yawns 
between us, this has been my chief study since 
I inherited the property of my fathers. That 
my mind was ever turned to such considerations 
— that I have not passed these years solely in 
hunting, shooting, and fishing— is due, first, to 
the long illness which, though I looked upon it 
then as a punishment, I now regard as a bless- 
ing ; secondly, to the elevating influence of that 
woman's character with whom my own came 
into contact at a critical period of my life. 

As time rolls on, I thank God that I can say 
it confirms the love of my childhood, which we 
may both of us now iregard as among the few 
things in this world that are immutable. No 
shadow of jealousy has ever crossed our path 
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since thai day when we looked into each other's 
eyes upon Hastings' beach. Arthur Tufton, 
who has never married, comes to stay with us 
once or twice a year ; and when Evelyn's Con- 
servatism (which she clings to as a religion) 
takes fright at some Liberal sentiment of mine, 
and I threaten to pay a visit to Dresden, where 
Madame d'Arnheim will feel more sympathy 
with my views, my wife smiles in her sweet, 
calm way, and asks when she shall pack my 
portmanteau. 



THE END. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepworth Decon. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. To be completed 
in 4 Volumes. 

** In two handsome yolumes Mr. Dixon here gives ns .the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 
Athenaeum. 

** In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest end )wments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strong the i his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Post. 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.' As yet we have only an 
instalment ; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualified 
is Mr. Dixon for the task he has undertaken. The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daity New». 

*' Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes." 
Daily Telegraph. 

" Two f aschiating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
investigation."— iStonctord. 

'* In these volumes we have much graphic vivacity and picturesque charm in the 
style, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displays in what 
yet remains of his task the same amount of discrimination, careful writing, and 

Eatient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
istory.'— 7'A€ Hour. 

''The history of Catharine of Aragon is one of the highest interest The 
Ticissitudes of her career afford a fitting field for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing life and passion into the monumental 
effigies of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon's 
account of the country, of the Courts and of the family history of Isabel the Catholic, 
is to possess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery through 
which Spain is now strugglmg."— £cAo. 

*■*■ A brilliant instalment towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon accomplishes 
his task witu the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before us, the public will acknowledge his ' Queens ' as the most successful of all 
his labours," — Notes and (l:ieries. 

" A thoughtful, impressive, and philosophical work, valuable alike for breadth 
of view, extent of information, and penetrative insight; and it has, like all its 
author's works, the glow and fascination of romance. No reader will leave a page 
unpemsed." — Bundaiy Times. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jbaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon, Author of "A Book about the Clergy/* &o. Second 
Edition, 2 yoIb. 8yo. SOs. 

C0NTKNT8 : — Antiquity of MatrimonUI GnstomB, Marriage by Gaptare, Marriage by 
Parchase, The Gnorch Porch, Espousals, Gelebration of Marriage, Pablication 
of BamiB, Ancient Bestratnts on freedom of Marriage, Pre-Gontraots, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages by License, The Wedding Bing, The Bing-finger, 
The Glxnmal Bing, Gostnmes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Gake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri« 
dal Mnsic, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lncky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Discipline of Wives, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women,Gharacteristics of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-marriages during the Gommonwealth, Taxes on Gelibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular MarriMpes, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carrying away of Heiresses, 
The Boyal Fleet Marriages, The Boyal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeuz d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership, &c 

" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His ' Brides and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no leas amusement than instruction. .... There is 
much that we should Uke to quote in the interesting chapters on * Clerical Mar- 
riage,' ' Gnrions Marriages,' the * Abduction of Heiresses,' and the *■ Dissolution of 
Marriages,' but we must be content with referring all who read, whether for 
amusement or information, to the book itself, which they will find a valuable 
depository of knowledge on the subject" — Atfientevm. 

" While these delightful volumes are certain to command tiie attention of men 
of * all sorts and conditions,' women will fjoel that the book especially concerns 
themselves. Having consulted hundreds of volumes and unpublished records of 
obsolete customs, Mr. Jeoffreaon, interspersing legal information with quaint and 
amusing anecdotes, has produced a work which will be found a most useful book of 
reference by historians, artists, and all persons who desire to know how our fore- 
fathers lived. The chapter on * The Discipline of Wives,' and * Old Proverbs about 
Marriage and Women,' ai'e extremely interesting." Morning Post. 

'* These volumes contain somethhig for all tastes, and are sure of a lasting 
popularity." — Daily News. 

" Two very interesting and clever volumes. Happy in his subjects, and happy 
in his treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson has here maintained his old character- 
istics, and has produced a book about Briles and Bridals as attractive as either of 
his well-known books about Doctors, Lawyers, or the Clergy." — Notes and Qwriei. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Pabker Gillmobb ("Ubique"), Author of "Prairie Farms and 
Prairie Folk," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 2 Is. 

"Written m bright and lively style.''— Athenantm. 

"An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic." — John Bull. 

"Two readable volumes, which become at times really excitmg.— Standard 

" Two lively, rattling volumes of racy anecdote, giving a charming idea of sport 
by laud and sea." — Oraphic 

"A most amusing and interesting work. Though much of its matter is 
addressed to sportsmen, yet enough remains to afford great entertainment to all 
clashes of readers. We have been in every way pleased with the pleasant travels 
of the author, and with his excellent description of them."— -^e/r^ Life. 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jkbminoeam, Author of " Life in a French Chateau," 
&B. 8vo, vith lUustrationa. 15s. ' 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PAGE AT THE 

COURT OF LOUIS XVI. By Fblh, Count Dk France D'Hb- 
ZEQUEB. Edited from the French, by Chabu)TTE M. Yonob, Author 
of the " Heir of Redcly£Pe/ &o. I vol. 8vo. 148. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections prom 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By his Wife. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. (Just Ready.j 

This work comprises nmneroas interesting particulars respecting almost all the 
musical celebrities of Moscheles* time, including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, Balfe, Bamett, Bochsa, Braham, dementi, Cramer, 
Oherubini, Gzemy, Chopin, Costa, Catalan!, Caradori, Dragonettl, Dreys- 
chock, Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Garcia, Grisi, (Jounod, Hummel, 
Haleyy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hall^ Joachim, Ereutzer, Eemble, 
Ltndley, Lablache, Liszt, Lind, Litolff, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, 
Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, Neukomm, Novel!o, Pleyel, Pacini, Paer, 
Pasta, Paganini, Patti, Bossini, Bomberg, Hies, Bubini, Rubinstein, Bonooni, 
Beeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivorl, Sonntag, 
Standigl, Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, Wagner, &c. &a 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 2 la. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, JLouis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Beriy, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouch€, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empreus Eugenie, the Due 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mlla Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found tlie 
familiar ant) commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as Chey occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interebt. Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and iistinct as if they had beeu 
— so to speak — photographed on her memoiy." — The THmes. 

" The two entertaining and pleasantly- written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue."— /'oaC 
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THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late J. 0. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. bvo. 
With Illustrations. (Just Heady.) 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTKANGB. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information."— >Sto7)d^r<£ 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G. WooDTHORPK, Lieut. Royal Engineers. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

" Lieut. Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches. Its descripi ions, indeed^ constitute one of the chief 
charms of the work. Any person who wishes to be intimately acquainted with 
life in India will find almost every line to be worth close attention." — Post. 

" Lieut Woodthorpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 
giving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition. 
Those who take an interest in Indian affairs cannot do better than consult this 
interesting book," — United Service Gazette. 

"A highly entertaining and instructive book. What the Lushai force saw, 
and accomplished, Lieut Woodthorpe has told in a graphic style, besides giving 
us much information about these curious and interesting tribes. The book will 
be read by all with equal pleasure and profit." — United Service Magazine. 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lkwis Farley, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 148. 

Contents: — Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Mount Lebanon ; Travelling in Syria and Palestine^ 
a Day with the Bedawins; Syria, Past and Present; the Empress Eugenie's 
Visit to Constantinople; the Suez Canal; Turkish Women; Turkish Arma- 
ments: Public Instruction; the Capitulations; Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Geographical Position of the Empire ; Agricultural Products ; Fisheries; Mines ; 
Petroleum ; Roads ; Railways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &a 

" Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately.' — Times. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal or interesting information to communicate In regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he has marshall- 
ed his facts. His style, too, is lucid and agreeable." — Examiner. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By F. Poolb, 
C.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 
" There can be no doubt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is git ted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The chap- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with his 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusal'' — Pall Mall Gaz^te. 
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THE SWITZERS. By VV. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 voL demy 8vo. ISs. 

GoNTBNTS :— Moantain Men ; St GK>thard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life ; 
Bain and Rocks; Teuton and Celt; The Commanes; Commonal AnthoritieB ; 
C!ommanal Qovemment; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Bole; Canton 
Zilrich ; Pare Democracy ; A Bevolation ; Popular Victories ; The League ; 
The Federal Pact ; Jesuits ; Pilgrimage ; Convent and Canton , St Meinrad's 
Cell ; Feast of the Bosary ; Last of the Benedictines ; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School ; Democracy at School; Geneva; Scheme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Camp; Defence; The Public Force; In the Field; Out Again; A 
Crowning Service. 

** Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same layish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the sanle general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjecta Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
cu-tastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institntiona 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

" A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — DaUy News. 

** We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best Btyl&" — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding valu& Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially reconunend the book." — Standard. 

** A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
ot military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical hi Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at onoe the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
9aaa.y."— Daily Telegraph. 

**■ Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as in England." — Athenamm. 

*' Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter." — Examiner. 

" A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank the writer fo^ so clear an account of ^e social InstitntionB of 
a free people. "—<?rai>Aic 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. 870. 15s. 

** The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Harness. The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them."— iKAenteum. 

** This work will be read with much interest The Be v. WUliam Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his time. He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitf ord, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Bogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends ; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is surpassed 
by no recent publication except Orabb Bobinson's Diary."— £cAo. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOa. 

CoirrBNTB:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— RiTer Elghto— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Prison Eules— Beau- 
ohamp Tower- The good Lord Cobham— BLing and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned — The Men of Kent — Courtney — ^No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Ross— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass hi the Tower— Sir Walter Raleigh— The Arabella Plotr— 
Raleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton^ 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Room— Guy Fawkea— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House — Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move — 
In London— November, 1605 — Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Eari— A Real Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— Robert Carr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbom thx Tdcbs:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedicB 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and los^ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked flgnre, 
bearing an axe in his hand& It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
eonsiderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elhior, Queen of Henry III., and 
tlieiidescription of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prtoce, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at ttie blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown '* 
la one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the. story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

"From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when be 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning FoaL 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuae- 
ment and instructionf at once solid and refined^**— Z)at2y Tdegrt^h. 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 

OOMTBNTS:— AFayonrite; A Favonrite's Friend ; The ConnteBS of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Msumers ; House of Villiera ; Bevolution ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortime; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Ghsntlemen in the Tower; A 
EJng's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Romance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blopd; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Rye House 
Plot ; Murder ; A Patriot ; The Qood Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots ; Sir Francis 
Bordett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Gato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive.'* — Examiner. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. ' Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' tiie annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historiui than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace* 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
lUustratedNews. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John EUot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner Im- 
mured in ^e Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylvania. By W. Hefworth Dixon. A NBwLraRABY Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 

** Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
Tised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his iuteresting and instructive memoir of 
one of tiie worthies of England." — Examiner. 

** * William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to he.''— Sunday Titnes. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmctioa"— TZJiufrated News. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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HISTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1760 to 1872. By J. H. Stooqukleb. 1 voL 8vo. 148. 

" ThiB book is osefnl and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
fhe non-military as well as to the military reader." — Morning Post, 

" Mr. Stocqueler's volnme has the merit of being readable, and contains a great 
deal of information. In military circles especially the book will be popular."— 
Standard. 

" An excellent and most interesting History of the Horse-Guards ; historical in 
its facts, but intermixed witii illustrative anecdotes, which by their racinees and 
vigour make it as interesting as a novel." — United Service Mag. 

" Mr Stocqueler possesses in an eminent degree all the requirements for the 
production of a work of this kind. We can confidently recommend the ' History 
of the Horse-Guards ' as a first-class service book, and one tJiat should find a 
niche in every garrison library." — United Service Oazette. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured lUustrations. 30b. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a .great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of we English people 
witii respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
Beldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Revieto. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A s(±iolar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — l%e QrapMe. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Loed 

WnjJAM Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"Two very amusing and instructive volumes, touching on all sorts of sport 
Stored with interesting matter the book will take the fancy of all lovers of pastime 
by flood or field."— AiW'a Life. 

"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — ^from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thames. Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pages. We predict a success for this book.**— J?ra. 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Pabkeb Gillmobb (" Ubique"). 2 vols, with Dlustrations. 2l8. 

" Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, hie 
description of the country, and of his neighbours, are all most readable. Mr. QUI- 
morels sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters."— ZHnJy News. 
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TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvbt, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 168. 
" Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasamt, for the excuTBlon of 
which it gires us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
Bftw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
Interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into Uie mountains of Gircassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household life. 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — Titnes. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landskbb, A.R.A. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

'* Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athenaum. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffbbson, B. a., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lavryers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. SOs. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Times. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John CuMMiNa, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
BkUl and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other CoUateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 

" Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has esiablished a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and tiie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



PENRUDDOOKE. By Hamilton Aid6, Author of 

*• Rita," " The Maretons," &c. 3 vols. 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Emilt Ponbonbt, Author of ^ The Discipline of Life." 3 vols. 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. By the Author of « Recom- 

mended to Mercy," ** First in the Field," &c. 3 vols. (In June.} 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 

Author of »» Uncle Silas," &c, 3 vols. 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, Author 

of ** The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. 

** Our roadera will find mnch to interest them In this noveL It is the work of a 
writer of lively imagination and real ability."— ifeiwnyer. 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass, Author 

of " LiL" 3 vols. 

** A story of no ordinary interest and power.**— ifom<fi0r P<mL 
^ * Wild Qeorgie * will nnqnestionably add considerably to the aiithor*s literary 
repntation. The charm of the novel is the deep interest of the plot, which never 
flfl^SS for a moment The characters are dravm with lifelike vigoar.** — Court JovmaL 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

"^Beautifal Edith* is a pretty love-story— well written, and good in tona**— 
Athenaum. 

" This novel will fascinate many readers. The diaracter of the heroine is very 
charming. The conversations are nataral, original, and clever.^' — John BttU. 

•» One of the very best novels that have been issued for a long period It will be> 
come widely popular. The author possesses a charming style, and also a talent for 
quiet humour."— ire>M»H^. 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, Author 

of " Her own Fault," &c. 3 vols. 

** A really admirable book. In power of description, analysis of character, and 
marvellous felicity of expression, it is a book rarely surpassed.'*— VoAn BulL 

'* A novel widi a high purpose, developed with considerable power, and marked 
by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and character. It is the best 
of Mrs. Spender's stories. * Middlemarch * excepted, the season has hardly pro- 
duced a better novel*' — British Quarterly Review. 

**Oneof the best recent novels is Mrs. Spender's * Parted Lives.* The plot is 
well conceived and well worked out There is a great deal of cleverness in the 
character painting, and marked felicity of language; while the story completely 
carries one along in its development "--nStamfard 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. BjA.M.Tobtn. 

3 vols. 

"A remarkably pleasant readable, and well-told .story. The characters are 
worked out with the utmost skill Oherrie May, the ' Woman at the Wheel* !■ a 
diarming diaracter, and on her as a typical claimant of the highest order of wo- 
man's rights the Interest of the story centres." — Monwig Post. 

" This novel is a very good on& Its strength and merit lie in the development 
of the heroine's character. In Cherrie May Miss Tobyn has produced a fine, con- 
sistent, and attractive pictora*'— «9jMctator. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles 

of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &o. 3 vols. 

***Ma7' is one of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshlre scenes are 
admirable bits of that quiet landscape xMiinting in which Mrs. Oliphant excels.*'^ 
Athenmwn, 

" May's history is charmingly X6\±''— Examiner. 

**Mrs. Oliphant is always original Her books have a certain stamp of their 
own. The gem of this novel ' May ' is the character of May or Marjory herself. 
She is a grand creature, and we congratulate Mrs. Oliphant on the beauty and 
harmony of her chaxuster.'^^-SeUurday Review. 

** Mrs. Oliphant has stepped back on her old ground again, and treads it with as 
sure a foot as ever. Away in breezy Scotland lies the scene of the story of Marjorv 
Hay-Heriot, commonly called May, whom the reader is made to see, nnderatana, 
and love, by a few slight but exceedingly skilful touchea'' — Spectator. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of '* Grandmother's Money," " No Ghnrch," &c. Second 
Edition. 8 vols. 
**This is the best of Mr. Bobinson's novela It is a spirited Btory."— Spectator. 
** A very original book. The author manifests great power of delineating cha- 
racter. The fortunes of the Eirbys and the Westmairs are traced in a masterly 
manner, and their singular fate fascinates the reader.*'— JbAn Bull 

" We consider this to be Mr. Bobinson's most successful story ; true to life, well 
conceived, well told, and containing a sound moral. The reader's atttention is 
riveted, and the biterest sustained with unabated strength throughout*'— ^(ondordL 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," &o, 8 vols. 

" This book contains plenty of the light, amusing reading for which the author 
1b already Imown 'False Cards' will be a popular novel" — Athenceum. 

** This story fulfils the promise found in * Breezie Langton,' and deserves the 
Boocess and popularity foretold for its author. His style has gained in refinement 
and vigour, without losing any of the dash and sparkle that make it so attractive. 
* False Cards ' is pleasant reading from beginning to end." — Morning PosL 

** Mr. Hawley Smart is a writer whose novels are always welcome to the re- 
viewer. He writes primarily to amuse Although he may be more at home among 
men, he can sketch attractive and womanly women. With its judicious mbcture of 
the grave, the gay, and the tender, the book is to be reconunended."— «8fa^. Review, 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of " Nath- 

alia," " Adele," &o. 8 vols. 
** Miss Eavanagh's book^ are always readable. Bessie's own love story Is one 
of the best bits of autobiography Miss Kavanagh has produced." — Athencnun. 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mary Cecil Hat. 3 vols. 

" This novel is interesting and well put together. Its love story Is very pretty 
and very pure." — Spectator. 

" The author may be congratulated on the power and talent displayed in this 
Btory. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular." — Pott, 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. By Amelia 

B. Edwabds, Author of *' Barbara's History," &q, 8 vols. 

"A novel which cannot fail to (diarm, being written tn a bright, sparkling, 
happy manner." — Morning Post. 

FATHER GODFREY". By the Author of "Anne 

Dysart." 3 vols. 
** A well-written story. Gk)df rey's character is finely drawn." — Athenmum, 
"A book of considerable ability and of thrilling interest Each character is 
portrayed in a vivid manner, and the plot is well carried out'*-- /o/Sm BuU. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal Svo, with the Arms beautiJvUy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE fOBTY-SEOOIT D EDITION FOB 1 873 IS NOW EEADT. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctneRs, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of siich Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christiaa uid 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans^ 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Timet. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectaior. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the anslo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage^ It is the standard 
authority on the wihiwiV^Stcmdard 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Sk. 



L— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful nudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
In its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold t3rpe, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

n.-nJOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fanny with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

^a.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart ^''^d their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Po«t 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novel 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life stitl continue th 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst an 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimei 
of light literature that ever have been written."— ifeiten^er. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A pictareaqne book on Borne and ita ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloqnent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated 'a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to eyery idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."—- ^MefURaa 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athmaium, 

X.— THE OLD COURT STJBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

*' We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will And it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenseum. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN: By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and" the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

* BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**The 'Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instructioa" — Timet. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*** Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax * 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

Bf THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, \v e should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and 
' The Caxtons.' "^Standard. 
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XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interoBt, which con never fail to chann. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indndes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."— /Uttftrated Nem, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a ohanning story, 
fall of delicate character-painting."— iKAefuetim. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** Theee * Studies *rom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obaervation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.** — Saturday Review. 

XXin.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noyeL The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Atheiuouin. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book." — Athenaeum. *' A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as th^ drawing-room table and the circulating library." — Lane^ 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook."-^Athenmvnk. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.** — Athenaeum. " A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timee. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealingkwith 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, MTvictor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Quarterly Eeviea. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HIST:ORy. 

BY AMELIA. B. EDWARDS. 

'* It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
ind charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution It is a book which the world vrill like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most afTecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Revteie. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * Sk Olave's ' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading."~ii<Aeno?uin. 
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XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AMEBIGAN HUKOTIB. 

" Dip where yoa will into this lottery of tvn, yoa are sore to draw out a prize."— Poit 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*• A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
ott a circle of varied characters all true to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TVwtef. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — AthenoeUm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. ByM?.S. OLIPHANT. 

" ♦ Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Atfienmtm, 
"A story whose pathetic beauty wiL appeal irresistibly to all readera" — Post. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heazt the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Fall Mall Oaz. 
"We recommend every one who fee^s any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**'The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flaga The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
idass of readers." — Times. 

XLU.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"— Z>at2y News. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^StafutordL 
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